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Poetry. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


Science said: ‘‘Behold my power! 
Time and distance at this hour 
Overcome I have—in measure, 
Opening worlds of ease and pieasure. 
Ear may hear the voice of love 
Fresh from lips most dear, and scoff 
At the depths, and heights and space, 
Once forbidding kind embrace 
Of congenial hope and thought, 
Ere the wonders I have wrought.”’ 
‘Ere thou wast,’’ said Truth divine, 
‘Angels had like mission thine; 
Bearing message heart to heart. 
Legions do this hour impart 
Gladsome tidings, hope and thought 
From and to each child of God; 
For, behold, no prayer true 
But it doth for blessings sue! 
And, God hearing, blesseth all 
That do hear his voice and call. 
Aye! but evil of the heart 
Hath in treasure true no part. 


“Vaunt thounot. Not thine the power 
To revive in darksome hour, 
Child of earth, with visions bright 
Of a hope which never dieth; 
Clothe with grace and beauty new 
What was lost to sight and view. 


‘Marvel not. In every zone 
Telegraph and telephone— 
Not of thee, nor labor thine— 
Message bear of love divine. 
Hearts which heaven doth endear 
Each to each are ever near; 
Time nor distance isolate 
From communion true in faith.’’ 
J. C. K. 


Communications. 


The Proper Limits of State Education. 


[The following paper, prepared in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at the Twenty- 
third Annual Meeting of the General Asso- 
ciation of the Congregational Churches of 
California, held in San Francisco in 1879, 
was read at the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Meeting, Oakland, Oct. 6th, 1880, and 
is published by request of the Association. 
It does not design to be, by any means, a 
full presentation of the subject which it dis- 
cusses; but was intended only to open the 
diseussion. It was designed to provoke 
discussion, and not to end it; and is, witha 
very few verbal changes, printed as it was 
read. | 

In the statement of this theme two 
things are intentionally implied : First. 
That there should be education by the 
state. Second. That there should be 
some carefully placed limitations set to 
such state education. 

As to the first point named, this paper 
will raise no question. It is freely grant- 
ed that state education is, within bounds, 
a necessity to the public welfare. The 
only question to be raised relates to the 
second point—the limitations which should 
be placed upon state education. 

On that point the ground here taken 
is, that sfate education should be limited, 
certainly to what is known as commor- 
school instruction; possibly to the three 
elementary branches—reading, writing 
and arithmetic. 

These are the keys to knowledge. 
The state possesses the right, and upon 
it devolves the duty, to see that these 
keys shall be placed, either by the 
parent, or in default of his attending to 
it, by the state itself, in the hands of 
every child by the time the child arrives 
at ten years of age. : 

By state, in this paper, is meant, of 
course, the republican state—our own 
state of California, and the sister states 
of our American Union. 

The discussion will not take in the 
abstract right of states to educate—their 
right irrespective of the peculiar form of 
rovernment had by them. ‘The question 
will not be raised here at ‘all what possi- 
ble rights a government like Prussia may 
have in the direction of education; or 
one like Russia, or Japan. All that is 
wholly foreign to the present purpose. 

That purpose is simply to inquire, how 
far a state constituted like the states of 
our American Republic has the right to 
vo, and is called to go, in the matter of 
educating. | 

No farther than to the extent already 
indicated—the extent of imparting the 
elementary branches, reading, writing, 
and the ability to use the fundamental 
rules or processes of arthimetic; with 
possibly such other studies included as 
make up what is commonly known as 
common school education. 

That the limit should be drawn here, 
will appear by considering the fundamen- 
tal idea on which our Republic as a 
whole, and each independent state as a 
severalty, is based. That idea is to 
confide to the individual the largest 
possible freedom; or in other words, to 
do for him nothing which he can do for 
himself. 

In this respect our government differs 
essentially from all such governments as 
those named a moment ago; from all mon- 
archies, whether absolute or limited. 
They stand in the parental idea; with 
them the state stands largely in the pa- 
ternal attitude; it cares for its citizens as 
children, 

Our republican state sharply repudi- 
ates that idea; it is an aggregation of 
equal individuals, of equal, self-govern- 
ne men, 

The individual parts with only so much 
of his absolute personal right as seems 
hecessary to be given up for the pub- 

le safety and defense. ,Ihe govern- 


ment deals with him, ail through, 
from beginning to end, not on 
the ground of his personal good, but on 
the ground of the common good; it seeks, 
and limits itself to seeking, the well- 
being of the state as such, and not of 
individuals as such. 

Now, for our republican state to carry 
the business of educating beyond the 
elementary branches is, for it, to throw it- 
self utterly outof line with any and all of 
its other undertakings. The ground on 
which it may properly go so far will be 
presently noticed. But for the present, 
let us give attention to the fact that 
when our state goes into the business of 
educating to the extent of the college, 
the university, or even of the high 
school, it at once and violently throws it- 
self out of parallel with any other work 
it undertakes to do, and so comes into 
antagonism with the fundamental idea on 
which it is based. : 

The state does not, for example, un- 
dertake, to any extent, to feed its citi- 
zens; to provide them with either bread, 
clothing, or work. It does not, except in 
the very rudimentary sense to be pre- 
sently named, undertake to secure their 
health, nor their moral or religious culture. 
It does not, in a word, undertake, upon 
any other plane, nor with regard to any 
other interest whatsoever, to do for the in- 
dividual what it undertakes to do in the 
matter of education. 

For those of its citizens who are utterly 
poor, disabled and friendless, the state 
does indeed undertake, at the public ex- 
pense, in a plain, cheap way, to feed, 
shelter and clothe. It will not suffer 
the hepless to utterly starve and perish. 
Considerations of humanity forbid that. 
Those considerations rise higher ‘than 
mere civil rights and duties. The dis- 
abled and helpless the state provides for. 
But any man who is self-able, it compels 
to self-provision, both for himself and his 
children. | 

So, as to health. Cities and towns, 
under state authorization, can protect the 
mass of citizens against the individual’s 
uncleanliness of person or of premises. 
It can go, and seeks to go, no further in 
the matter of health. It obliges the in- 
dividual to care for his cesspool and his 
offal heap; but it does not furnish 
quinine or beaf-tea to any who, through 
neglect as to these, have imbibed mala- 
rial poison. The only medical aid it 
affords is, supervision of premises as 
affecting the neighborhood, and a certain 
limited caution against infectious diseases, 
and some slight care for the disabled. 

In the matter of morals, the state only 
represses crime; punishing the criminal, 
not for his personal good, but for the 
state protection. In religion the repub- 
lican state does nothing. It simply pro- 
tects all in their freedom as to religious 
belief and proper religious practices—it 
furnishes nothing. 

It levies taxes to build roads, but only 
because in no other way can roads be had; 
to carry on war, only because in such 
way can the public defense be secured; 
to keep order in city streets, because only 
in such way can the streets be kept safe 
for the public use. In all of these mat- 
ters, the republican state limits itself to 
those things which are (first) of imperative 
public necessity, and which (second) can 
be provided only by public means. 

But now, the instant it steps into the 
field of education, the state assumes an 
utterly different attitude; and one utter- 
ly out of analogy with, and antagonistic 
to, its former self-restraints in any and all 
other directions. Here it jumps over, at 
once, into the province or attitude of the 
paternal government, and begins to treat 
the citizen as a child, and to bestow 
upon him great and expensive benefits 
for his personal good. 

This clearly and severely violates the 
fundamental republican state idea. 

The state should limit itself in the 
field of education as if does in all the 
other fields it occupies. It may provide, 
and it ought to provide, elementary teach- 
ing for those who would not otherwise 
get it; but only on the same ground on 
which it provides bread, and clothing, 
and shelter, and medicine, for those who 
would not otherwise get them. A total ig- 
noramus is a public nuisance, a perambula- 
tory nuisance, a cesspool on wheels or legs. 
The state may cleanse or abate this nuisance 
just as it does other nuisances. ‘The 
state may compel every man to keep his 
back-yard wholesome, lest it poison the 
neighbors. It may, on like grounds, 
compel every man to give his child the 
keys to knowledge, lest he poison the 
neighborhood. 

But now, to go beyond this is just as 
foreign to the genius of our republican 
institutions, as it would be for the state 
to build the people houses at the public 
expense, or to provide them pianos, or 
carpenter's tools, or French cooks, or 
wagons, or saddle-horses, at public ex- 


pense. 


But now, it may be said, it is said, in 
reply to such a pointing out of the incon- 
sistency of the state in furnishing expen- 
sive systems of high-school and univer- 
sity education, that it is true the state 
in so doing departs from its policy in 
others matters; but this is an ex- 
ceptional case, and calls for exceptional 
action. Education stands much more 
vitally related to the life and welfare of 
the republic, it is said, than any of the 


other things named. It is so important 


to have universal intelligence and a high 
degree of intelligence among its citizens, 
that the republican state is justified in 
going much farther in the matter of pro- 
viding education, than in any other of its 
provisions. It is expedient for the state 
to furnish high school and university edu- 
cation. 

In reply, the fact is freely admitted, 
that in a republican state, of all states, 
universal intelligence is a public necessity ; 
and, therefore, it is the right and duty of 
the state to psovide for and compel uni- 
versal education. That has not been, 
and will not be disputed. But, 
so much granted, the question remains 
still an open ‘one—how far this public 
education should be carried. 

Universal intelligence is clearly for the 
public interest. but that a very high 
degree of intelligence is an absolute pub- 
lic necessity remains to be proven. It is 
desirable, as also is a very high degree 
of morality desirable. But that it is, in 
the first place, so vital a necessity, and, 
in the second place, so unattainable by 
any other means, as that the state should 


assume the province of furnishing it, by. 


no means appears. 

We lack, as yet, the statistics to show 
that a very high state of intelligence— 
such, for example, as results from the 
study of Latin and Greek, conic sections, 
logarithms, thé higher chemistry, civil 
engineering, mining and bridge-building— 
is, in the necessities of the case, any 
more conducive to good citizenship than 
that much more moderate degree of in- 
telligence which comes from the ability to 
read, write and speak correctly. Utterly 
ignorant men and’ women are likely to 
be; but the great reliance of our 
country is upon those men and women 
who, removed from this malarious depth 
of utter ignorance, are to be found in 
what are called our middle classes—our 
farmers, our mechanics and our small 
traders; people of good, sound sense, bur 
who, as a rule, however, have not re- 
ceived what is commonly known as a 
liberal education. 

It remains for the advocates of higher 
state education to show that the state 
gains anything for state purposes—any- 
thing in morality, in loyalty, anything in 
incorruptibility—by the tuition it dis- 
penses in the classics, in foreign tongues, 
in higher mathematics, and other branches 
of that kind. We need for state pur- 
poses intelligence, certainly; but not so 
certainly what is called Culture. The 
plea,therefore, that high-school and college 
education is so vital a necessity for the 
state, and so impossible of attainment in 
any other way than by state furnishment, 
is totally denied. High intelligence is 
desirable, not absolutely needful; or, if 
needful, it can be and will be attained 
without state intervention. 

Certainly, high intelligence is not so 


vitally necessary for the state as 
high morality; culture is not so 
necessary as a_ religious character. 


The state does not think it necessary 
to provide for the latter; it is incon- 
sistent, then, for it to undertake to 
provide for the former. 


But again, it may be said, and it is 
said, in defence of the present amount of 
cducation by the state, that, provided all 
the citizens are willing to tax themselves 
for high-school and university education, 
it is wholly right and proper for them to 
do so. Admitted. Provided all are so 
willing; and provided all were willing to 
tax themselves for churches, it would be 
right to furnish religious instruction and 
nurture at the public expense. As mat- 
ter of fact, the early New England towns 
did so. Church and school-house stood 
side by side, alike maintained by town 
tax, and schoolmaster and pastor were 
alike town officers. 

Presently, however, certain persons be- 
gan to demur at being taxed for religious 
instruction. Some began not to wish any 
such instruction for themselves or their 
families. And more men, v.hile wishin 
religious instruction of some kind, wished 
it of another kind than that the town 
was furnishing. These were thought to 
be troublesome disturbers of the public 
peace at first, and were snubbed. But 
by-and-by their claims, being looked into, 
were found to be reasonable. And, out 
of no special magnaninity, but out of a 
simple sense of justice aud fair. dealing, 
the large majority who were in favor of 
state religion, said to the small minority 
who opposed it: ‘‘You are right. It is 
desirable that all our citizens be relig- 
ious. But, since some demur to being 
taxed to maintain religion, it is right, and 
fair, and republican, that we no longer 
support churches by civil exaction. We 
can and will undertake to support re- 
ligious institutions by private means.” 
And church and state were forthwith 
divorced. 

Now, just that same state of feeling, 
precisely, is gaining ground, as regards 
furnishing education by state assess- 
ment. Our citizens are, by no means, all 
agreed as touching this subject of state 
educatién. There is, in all of our states, 
a large and growing number of people 
who feel extremely dissatisfied with our 
present public school arrangements. 
These are people of different kinds. 
Their dissatisfaction rests upon a variety 
of grounds. ‘To give a few examples of 
the utterances which have lately been 
made upon this subject, I quote, first, 


(Concluded on fifth page. ) 


Letter from Hawaii. 


Hiro Isuanp, Hawaii, 
Hawaiian Islands, Oct. 12, 1880. 


I have now been in this old but ever 
green town forty-two days. I suppose 
there is no part of the world where it rains 
more than oth yet it is quite healthy. 
There is now considerable excitement 
about the Crater, which is showing more 
than usual signs of life, and many of the 
people of this place are visiting it. We 
have had some quite severe shakes lately, 
and twice have been awakened in the 
night; many articles have been thrown 
down in the houses. Other places on the 
Island have felt the quake more severely 
than here. No one seems to be alarmed. 

This is not much of a business place, 
but some are looking forward to the time 
when it will improve greatly. All vessels 
have to discharge cargo as the vessel lies 
in the beautiful bay. It seems to me, 
that there can not be a more beautiful bay 
in the world. They need docks where 
vessels can discharge cargo. When docks 
are built, the place will, no doubt, increase. 
Honolulu is the only port on the Islands 
where there are wharves. 

The people here are very sociable, in 
fact, the people of the Islands are noted 
for being sociable. But it is a sad thing 
to know how fast the natives are decreas- 
ing; churches that used to be full and 
overflowing, are now not more than quar- 
ter full. It makes the old missionaries 
feel very sad. I liad the pleasure, a few 
days ago, of dining with Rev. Titus Coan 
and wife. He has his second wifes, 
daughter of Rev. Mr. Bingham, of Hon- 
olulu, one of the old missionaries, now 
dead. Mr. Coan told me much of his 
early labors, which greatly interested me. 
I supposé there are very few of the mis- 
sionaries who came to these islands whose 


labors have been more greatly blessed. 


He came here when aged thirty-four 
years, in 1835. He is now between 
eighty and years old. Still 
looks fresh and walks very briskly for a 
man of his years. He takes a bath daily, 
and says he makes it a point to get into a 
perspiration each day. He has a good 
head of beautiful white hair. Has a pleas- 
ant look, and a kind word and look for 
evewy one, and is greatly beloved by all 
here who love the right. 
opposer of liquor and tobacco. Many of 
the natives who used tobacco, he induced 
to give it up, and he has reason to believe 
that they remained true to their promise. 
He told me of the great outpouring of 
(xod’s spirit, a few years: after he came. 
One day he received into communion of 
the Church, and baptised them, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and five. Most of 
these had been kept on probation (Meth- 
odist style), not six months as the Method- 
ists do, but two years. He had them all 
watched to see thet they were truly con- 
verted, before receiving them into the 
Church. ‘lwo or three months after that 
he received fivé hundred more, and dur- 
ing the same year, six hundred more. In 
1838 he had received in all, into the 
Church, five thousand members. There 
have been no less than eighty thousand 
conversions on the Islands since the mis- 
sionaries came here to preach Christ and 
him crucified to the ignorant Hawaiians. 
Mr. Coan had the help of Rev. Mr. Ly- 
man, who, with his’ good wife, are still 
here. Mr. Lyman has been more partic- 
ularly engaged in educating the youth. 
There is now a fine school in town, in 
which there are about fifty youths (na- 
tives) being educated, under capable 
teachers. Mr. Coan used to act as a 
doctor of bodies as well as souls. There 
were no doctors but native ones, and he 
studied medicine and always traveled 
with medicines with him, and saved many 
lives. He says he has traveled no less 
than three thousand miles on foot, for he 
has gone where no horse could go, since 
he came to these islands. Great will be 


i his reward. He still preaches, and to 


hear him, one would think him a much 
younger man, as his voice is strong and 
steady. He isvery earnest. He has an 
assistant, a native Hawaiian. The choir 
is composed of the young men of the na- 
tive school, who sing nicely. Mr. Coan 
preaches in the native language. Does 
not read his sermons. They do not pass 
the plate, but each one walks up to the 
table in front of the pulpit and gives as he 
chooses. Jas. A. Martin. 


Moody and Sankey at the Mormon 
Capital. 


LETTER FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 


Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey, accom- 
panied by Mr. M. L. Hallenbeck, a gos- 
pel temperance worker, arrived at Salt 
Lake City one week ago. They com- 
menced their work atonce. The first ser- 
vice was held in the Presbyterian churcb, 
and so many people sought in vain to 
gain admission that it wrs thought best to 
hold an over-flow meeting at the Liberal 
Institute. Since the first night, the meet- 
ings have been held in the Methodist 
church, which accommodates about 1200 
people; and this has been crowded full at 
every evening service, and well filled at 
the afternoon Bible Readings. Mormons, 
Gentiles, Jews, Christians, Infidels, gam- 
blers, drunkards, all flock to hear these 
earnest preachers of the gospel. They 
come once out of curiosity—they keep 
coming because their hearts have been 
touched. Many have already been led 
into the Christian life, and many more are 
thinking seriously on religious matters. 


He is a great | 


Infidelity takes a lower seat than it did. 
Christians have been quickened ,and great- 
ly encouraged and strengthened. These 
are some of the good results already at- 
tending their meetings. But as the interest 
is increasing, we hope and pray for a still 
greater blessing. Mr. Moody has taken 
hold of the Mormon people as no other 
man ever did. Hundreds of them are 
present every time he speaks, and the 
contrast between his preaching and what 
they hear at the Tabernacle has made an 
impression upon them. 

Mr. Sankey is a powerful ally of Mr. 
Moody. His singing is wonderfully pop- 
ular. It not only pleases the ear, but 
reaches the heart. | 

Mr. Hallenbeck came to us unknown, 
but he has produced an excellent impres- 
sion. His testimony as to the power of 
Christ to save a drunkard, is one of the 
most touching narratives I ever heard. 
During the past summer, in the absence 
of Mr. Sawyer, he carried on the gospel 
meetings at the Cooper Union in New 
York city. But 1 suppose you are anxious 
to know when these evangelists will reach 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Moody makes no 
definite appointments. He will remain 
here, at least, one more Sabbath. He 
may reach San Francisco soon after elec- 
tion. I hope his coming to you will be 
as greatly blessed as his coming to us has 
been. Water M. Barrows. 

October 28th, 1880. 


D. L. Moody. 


On the evening of April 15th, 1871, it 
was my privilege to listen to an exceeding- 
ly interesting Bible-reading, in Plymouth 
church, Taylor street, San Francisco. 
Mr. Moody reading from Isaiah, fiftieth 
chapter beginn’ng with fifth verse: ‘‘The 
Lord God hath opened mine ear, and I was 
not rebellious, neither turned away my 
back. I gave my back to the smiters 
and my cheeks to them that plucked off 


the hair. I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting. For the Lord God will help 
me, therefore shall I not be confounded, 
therefore have I set my face like a flint, 
and I know that I shall not be ashamed, 
He is near that justifieth me: who will 
contend with me; let us stand together, 
who is my adversary? Let him come 
near unto me. Behold, the Son of God 
will help me; who is he that shall con- 
demn me ? lo, they all shall wax old as a 
garment; the moth shall eat them up.’’ 
_Atthe time of Mr. Moody’s visit to 
this state in 1871, he was just beginning 
his evangelistic work, and he was com- 
paratively an unknown stranger here, but 
he was then doing his Master’s work. 
His hearers were not then numerous, but 
he spoke with clearness and much simplic- 
ity, and his utterances were enduring. 
We were charmed with his utterances, 
his elucidations of the Scripture were im- 
pressive; and there are many San Fran- 
ciscans who, even now, remember his Bi- 
ble instructions with both pleasure and 
profit. Now, Moody comes with years of 
study and experience; he has traveled 
over the old and the new world, preach- 
ing Christ to the multitude; and he now 
visits the Pacific, accompanied by Mr. 
Sankey, and they both come to labor in 
the Master’s vineyard. Let us all pray 
that their visit to this city and coast may 
redound to the glory of God, and the u 
building of Christ’s kingdom upon the 
Pacific. Our churches all need to be 
awakened from their lethargy, and let us 
wrestle earnestly in prayer for the out- 
— of the Spirit, and that we may 
ave a great awakening—a revival of 
pure and undefiled religion, that shal] run 
d. wn our streets like a mighty river, and 
that multitudes of our fellow men may be 
brought speedily into the fold of Christ. 
Oh, for that day to come when all men 
shall be made spiritually acquainted with 


the Lord Jesus Christ. B.S 


Statement of Treasurer of W. B. M. P. , 


Seventh annual report of the Treasurer of The Woman’s Board of Missions for 
the Pacific for the year ending Oct. 6, 1880: 


General Broosa 
. Fund. Fund. Total. 
Nov. 1, 1879, Cash on hand at last annual report.......... $292 93 $3,176 31 $3,469 24 
Recetyed during the year: 
Cephas auxiliary—First Cong. church, San Francisco...... 
Cephas auxiliary for Broosa fund, $39, $30 of which from 
the Sunday-school asa thanksgiving offering........ et of 39 00 348 45 
Plymouth Cong. church, San Francisco .................. 164 55 2 TAINS cai 
“6 Young Ladies’Soc.. 1000 ......, 338 30 
Green Street church, San Francisco............. ........ 
Centennial Band........ SO@ 84 40 
San Francisco...... ...... 46 95 2 30 
Titan Francieco...... 52 50 52 50 
Oakland. ... 627 35 
“ os a ‘* Young Ladies’ Missionary Soc. 150 00 788 35 
Plymouth Avenue church, Oakland, $74.75, of which $25 a 
special offering in memory of the late Mrs. Blakeslee. 7475  #..... 3 ...... 
Little Workers, Plymouth Ave. church, Oakland, $60, $40 of 
which is for the little Maria in Broosa school...... fl 
Buse church. .......... 10 00 er 
In memory of little Alice Blakeslee...................... known 3 00 147 75 
is from Mrs. Fox to constitute Mary Fairbank 
15 00 45 00 
88 25 
Infant class of Sunday-school. . 5 45 93 70 
SO 
pe ‘* Young People’s Missionary society. 10 00 50 00 
Grass Valley, $93.50, of which $25 from Rev. F. B. Perkins 
93 50 93 50 
from Mrs. 8. E. Carrington towards 
support of child in Broosa school.................. ( :. 22 75 
Thanksgiving offering from church and society.... ..... 20 00 
“end Hand society...... 2 50 67 00 
6 00 6 00 
Yountville—Mrs. L. D. 5 00 5 00 
Fairview—Mrs. Woodhams.......... 2 50 2 50 
7 00 7 00 
5 50 w 5 50 
a 16 05 5 00 ‘ 
(Cr 8 00 10 00 39 05 
wong. church, W. 6 41 
I 5 07 3 00 8 07 
“ 5 00 5 00 
19 00 19 00 
34 00 34 00 
1 50 1 50 
3 00 3 00 
28 40 28 40 
5 00 5 00 
27 00 27 00 
Tolman Band, Mills 2 50 2 50 
Mrs. Blood of Chico, in memory of Mrs. Colby........... oN 5 00 5 00 
Mrs. Jeremiah Porter, in memory of Mrs. Blakeslee...... ae 5 00 5 00 
15 25 15 25 
10 00 10 00 
..... 26 00 26 00 
Sabbath-school of Flushing, Long Island, for support of 
40 00 40 00 
Mrs. O. W. Merrian, Chelsea, Mass.................--..-. 50 00 és 50 00 
Sale Mass Picture from Mrs. Gardner.................... 75 00 “i 75 00 
Special contributions by ladies at annual meeting......... 17 25 17 25 
Collection in evening of annual meeting.................. 29 00 . 29 00 
Accrued interest on Broosa 208 07 208 07 
$2,976 71 $3,703 73 $6,680 44 
Disbursements of General Fund: 
Sent to L. S. Ward, Treasurer of A. B.C. F.M......... $2,814 00 
Postage, stationery, stamps, 14 94 
2,828 94 
meme Cash of hand. ...... uk ‘147 77 147 77 
Disbursements of Broosa Fund: 
Sent to L. Ward, Treasurer of A. B.C. F.M......... 
Balance cash on hand........................... 8° 3 203 73 


Mrs. R. E. Coxz, Treasurer W. B. M. P. 
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THE PAcIFICc: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


| Wepnespay, NOVEMBER 3, 1889 


Contributions. 


Correction. 


On the third page of Tue Paciric, 
July 7th, 1880, is a paragraph clipped 
from the Christian Weekly, which says: 
‘<The report comes from Russia that Gen- 
eral Pashkoff has been ordered to quit 
the Empire immediately.’’ Further on, 
the reasons for the expatriation of Gen- 
eral Pashkoff it gives in these words: 
‘‘Lord Radstock (an English missionary ) 
established a Bible-class at the house of 
General Pashkoff, from which the leaven 
has spread, till now there are fifteen simi- 
lar meetings in St. Petersburg that are 
sending eut a gospel influence -over the 
city, and even into the provinces. The 
converts are called by the name of Pash- 
kovites. We haye little doubt that this 
-act of persecution is only another proof of 
the hostility of sectarianism, and error to 
the plain teachings of the Bible.” 

Now, this information, purporting to 
come as a report from Russia, speaking 
mildly, is entirely incorrect and untrue 
as regards the causes for the banishment 
of General Pashkoff from the Empire. 
Therefore, for the sake of justice and 
truth—if for no other reason—as well as 
not to leave the readers of THE Pacirtc 
so grossly misinformed, I wish to state 
here the true causes, as far as it is possi- 
ble to ascertain them without going to 
official channels after the facts; they are 
thus: 

Mr. Pashkoff, belonging to the aristoc- 
racy of St. Petersburg, a few years ago 
- started to establish a religious (more prop- 
erly, irreligious) sect; the principles of 
which are too many to describe here, and 
moreover, it would be scarcely decent to 
describe them here in detail; but they 
have been exposed to the reading world 
in the form of a romance or novel, which 
appeared in the French language under 
the title, ‘‘Serge Batourinnon scénes de 
temps actuel en Russie.”’ But in a nut- 
shell the teachings of Pashkoff*can be 
summed up thus: He asserted that for 
the salvation of man there is no need of 
any good deeds, but it is necessary only 
to believe, and this comes to a man mo- 
mentarily. Thus, it can be perceived 
that the teachings of Pashkoff, like the 
principles of many other similar ‘‘isms,”’ 
have had the tendency to prostitute the 
public morals, and are opposed to the 
doctrines of our Savior and the teachings 
of the Bible. For his purposes Pashkoff 
arranged in his aristocratic house in St. 
Petersburg a hall for meetings, which 
bore the name, ‘‘Salon Rouge.” ‘Therein 
he promulgated his doctrines and dogmas 
to his proselytes in the French language, 
as only the aristocratic class were admit- 
ted. And his adherents have been called, 
among the initiated, ‘‘ Pashkovites.’’ 

But in the course of time, finding the 
field of his operations not large enough, 
Pashkoff began to expound his doctrines 
publicly, holding open-air meetings in 
‘public plazas of the city. Further on, 
he appointed some of his adepts as agents 
among the military, and among common 
laboring people, extending his propaganda 
into the provinces, and as far as into the 
city of Moscow, where, in a part called 
Na’ Ha Butyrkah, was secured and ar- 
ranged a house for his purposes; and_his 
agents awaited only his arrival to initiate 
their proselytes into the mysteries of his 
teachings. 

At this stage of progress, the secular 
press of St. Petersburg commenced to 
call the attention of the church authori- 
ties and the government to the danger 
which emanates from his teachings to the 
country and to the public morals; they 
being detrimental to the Christian relig- 
ion, and adverse to the teachings of the 
Holy Gospel. In consequence of that, 
Pashkoft has been taken care of, and 
found guilty of prostituting the public 
morals, undermining the religion of the 
civilized world, and consequently a dan- 
gerous person in the country. Although 
such a crime, by the laws of the country, 
is punishable with banishment for a cer- 
tain number of years to Siberia, Pashkoff 
has been ordered only to quit the country, 
retaining the liberty to seek for another 
place where he may promulgate his ne- 
farious ideas. His incontrovertible guilt 
has been declared, not only by the gov- 
ernment and church authorities, but by 
the public press also. The evidence to 
this can be found in many secular papers, 
as, for instance, in JZouver (Voice), No. 
199, 1880, a daily paper—in no way a 
clerical or governmental organ, but the 
independent voice of the people—emphat- 
ically condemning the teachings of Pash- 
koff. 

In reference to ‘‘sectarianism,” I ask 
permission to state here, that neither the 
church authorities nor the government of 
Russia ever have been guilty of ‘‘hos- 
tility’ toward the propagation of the pure 
teachings of the Holy Gospel, as the free- 
dom of exercise of the mamy different 
Christian church denominations in that 
Empire give ample proof and evidence, 
which another article in THe Pactric, 
August 11th, 1880, under the rubric 
‘*Evangelicalism in Russia,”’ testifies to. 
Moreover, the work of Martin Luther, 
**De libertate hominis Christiensis,’’ about 
A.D. 1525, has ever been held, and is 
until this day, by the Prelates of the 
Russian Orthodox church, in great respect 
and veneration. Hence, to prosecute a 
man for permitting to be held in his heuse 
missionary meetings for the extension of 
the Holy Gospel, would be at least very 
strange and ludicrous. But the organiz- 
ing of any anti-Christian sect detrimental 
to the s.cial organizations of the Chris- 
tianized world has been always strictly 
prohibited and severely punished by the 
laws of the Empire, which laws Pashkoff 
violated. And these reasons are entirely 
different from those given by the Chris- 
tian Weekly—hence this correction. 

S. F., Oct., 1880. P. PEeTRoFF. 


The Cross of Christ is the measure of 
the love of God to us, and the measure 
of the meaning of man’s existence.—F’. 
W. Robertson. 


Is There an Eternal Hell? 


There seems to be considerable interest 
in the public mind, at the present time, 
upon this subject; much discussion pre 
and con, and often but little Bible used, 
as though the scriptures were nearly si- 
lent about the matter. This is an impor- 
tant, if not vital question, and as it can 
never be satisfactorily settled by oratori- 
cal flourishes and fine-drawn theories, 
the most sensible thing that can be done 
is to call upon the only legitimate witness 
to aid us in its elucidation. The testi- 
mony of the Bible is unimpeachable and 
ample, and should settle the question 
without argument. We, theretore, ap- 
peal to the Bible, and refer to twenty- 
three texts in the New Testament, that 
speak of hell, viz: Matt. v:22, 29, 30; 
x: 28; xi:23; xvi:18; xviii:9; xxiii: 15, 
33. Mark ix: 43, 44, 45, 47, 48. Luke 
x:15; xii:5; xvi:23, 24. II Peter i:4. 
Rev. 1:18; vi:8; xx:13, 14. 

Next we refer to sixteen passages that 
describe hell as a lake of fire, lake of fire 
and brimstone, unquenchable fire, fur- 
nace of fire, eternal fire and hell fire: 
Matt. iii:12; v:22; xiii:42; xviii: 8, 9; 
xxv:4]1. Mark ix:43-48; Jude.i:7; 
Rev. xx:10, 15; xxi: 8. 

Lastly, we refer to seven texts which 
describe the finally lost, as weeping, wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth: Matt. viii: 12; 
xiii: 42, 50; xxii:13; xxv:51; xxv:30. 
Luke xiii: 28. 

In addition to these plain passages, 
perdition, bottomless pit and smoke of 
their torments are also spoken of in the 
Bible. 

Now, to repudiate all these passages, 
and many others that might be given, that 
lend to the same point, certainly requires 
a large stock of incredulity, not to say, 
willful stubbornness. 

West Oakland. 


The Other Side. 


[Suggested by an article in Tux PaciFic a 
few weeks ago, entitled, ‘‘ Asmuch of a Lady 
as the Queen.’’] 

Had. been in this city of brotherly love 
ten days, boarding within view of the 
Centennial Grounds; and having daily 
necessity to visit the postoflice, three 
miles distant, street-car travel formed one 
of the major features of my sojourn. In- 
nate reverence for feminine rights, an 
overpowering sense of Christian duty, and 
Calitornia mountain gallantry, united in 
demand of instant vacation of seat in the 
crowded vehicles whenever one of the 
sex within was unprovided with such a 
commodity. None but accepted. None 
vouchsafed the slightest mark of recogni- 
tion of courtesy. Old and young, of 
every grade, color and condition, not one 
in a thousand—more or less—took notice 
otherwise of a civility—which frequently 
evolved to the profferer many miles of 
discomfort--than by hasty occupation of 
the ‘‘vacancy.’’ It was a melancholy 
satisfaction at best to notice that all other 
masculine endeavors in like direction 
shared like contempt. But such were 
few. The native sons of Philadelphia 
vied with its daughters in showing an 
utter indifference for t! eir street-car com- 
fort or ease. It was my last trip. And 
this to the P. O. R. depot for return to 
the far west. Scarcely seated, in came a 
lady with two blooming daughters and a 
son. Vacant seats here neither was nor 
would be for ni&h four miles. For, I 
had changed my boarding-house for an- 
other in the opposite part of the city, a 
few days previous, and the morning cars 
never unloaded until near the exhibition 
grounds. It is needless to state that 
more in view of the ‘‘last time,’’ than for 
a better motive, I once more offered my 


seat, and—marvel of marvels—was re- : 


warded with a kindly glance, and ‘‘thank 
you”’ from one of the young girls. Where 
had she been raised—not to know any 
better? Chance explained. It caused 
us to travel together to Pittsburgh, where 
they took tickets for Cleveland, Ohio. 
Would it not be well for some of our 
charitable Women’s Boards to devote part 
of their attention to elimination of Plug- 
manners, so prevalent among otherwise 
well-informed ‘‘unfortunates,’’ or neglect- 
ed of their own sex? Or shall we wait 
until outside barbarians establish missions 
here for the conversion of feminine ego- 
tism to the first principles of common 
courtesy and good will ? 


— ™ 


Religion and Beef. 


A Catholic weman once said, in answer 
to my question, why she didn’t eat meat 
on Friday: ‘‘ Jesus was crucified on Fri- 
day, antl surely I can do so little pen- 
ance.’’.* I had noticed that she would eat 
eggs, fish, and all delicacies and condi- 
ments; that it was in no sense a fast day, 
and I couldn’t see where the penance 
came in. Can the reader? 

Does, the reader know that a large 
class of peeple have to work on Sundays, 
on the a of necessity, and that he may 
be one ef those that helps to make the 
necessity ? Does he know that most, if 
not all, the beef he buys on Mondays, es- 
pecially in the warmer parts of the year, 
is killed on Sunday? Does he know that 
animals are slaughtered on Sundays as on 
other days and that Saturdays are the 
only days, as a rule, on which slaughter- 
ing is not done? I know a butcher who 
is a member of a church, but not where 
he resides. He does not ask for a trans- 
fer because of his busness; and yet it is 
more than possible that some members 
of that church buy his beef that he has 
got ready on Sunday. If the butcher 


‘violates his conscience, how about his 


What serious result would 
appen to church members and all who 
regard the Sabbath, if they should not 
buy beef on Monday? Where would the 


penance come in ? C. 


To say that a miracle is impossible, be- 
cause contrary to the facts of my experi- 
ence, is absurd, unless the facts of my 
experience embrace all the possible facts 
of any experience, to claim which would 
be a greater absurdity still.— President 
Seelye. 


THE BROKEN BARS. 


The broken bars upon the foot-path lie 
That leads across the upiand, o’er whose 
brows 
At evening the home-returning cows 
In long procession used to wander by. 
A little maiden, with a fawn-like eye, 
And quick, light feet, toward the old farm- 
house 
Drove the slow herd, that still would pause 
to browse 
Upon the sweet grass standing ankle-high. 
Now allis changed; the bars are always down; 
bells come sounding o’er the 
lil, 
Upon the lonely place the sun and stars 
See nothing but the tall grassthin and brown; 
And naught is heard save that the whip- 
poor-will 
Flutes his sad note above the broken bars. 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


The Girl of the Period. 


The American girl of the period is an 
expensive institution; thoroughly charm- 
ing; always entertaining; full of roguish 
wickedness; prettier, as a class, than any 
other women in any other part of the 
world; better dressed and more graceftil 
in manner, she is, nevertheless, a most 
expensive luxury. Her baby clothes are 
more extravagant than boys’; herstoys, 
her education, her music, her dancing 
lessons, her dress, her jewels, her laces, 
her silks, her handkerchiefs, her fan, her 
Easter bonnets, her boarding school, her 
come out, her travels in Europe, her sum- 
mer excursions are all heavy drafts on 
the purse of pater familias; and the 
curious fact is, that while he never quar- 
rels with the daughter, he is always in a 
chronic state of grumble at the experses 
of the boy. But we do think some of 
our American parents are carrying their 
indulgence too far when they go to Eu- 
rope for the purpose of purchasing noble- 


men for their daughters to marry. The. 


German baron, the Italian count, in fact, 
any of the ordinary nobility of Europe 
seem to be dear at any price. Counts 
are very thick in Poland and in Prussia. 
Splendidly long and most aristocratically 
unpronounceable names come from Italy. 
Hungary is prolific in titles. It is un- 
doubtedly a nice thing to have a noble- 
man for a son-in-law, and much nicer to 
have one for a hu&Sband. We acknowl- 
edge their superiority over an untitled 
native American. We do not criticise 
them because they simply marry for 
money; that is understood. The old man 
furnishes the coin, the girl the love, and 
the distinguished foreigner the title. We 
do not grumble with the fact that they 
despise their father-in-law, look with con- 
tempt upon America, and abuse the wife, 
if, after spending one fortune, she does 
not bring another. We are not criticising 
the way they part their hair, nor indeed 
any of those persunal eccentricities which 
in Americans would be regarded as fol- 
lies, or those idiosyncracies that in the 
barbarisin of our idiom we pronounce 
crimes. We simply object to the cost. 
We deprecate the extravagance of the 
thing, and looking upon it solely as a 
commercial transaction, we do not like to 
see the money go out of the country. 
We do not object to those noblemen who 
are driven by political persecutions to be- 
come barbers, music teachers and _ in- 
structors in the language of the country 
from which they are exiled. As a rule, 
théy remain in the country, and if it hap- 
pens that they marry one of our rich 
girls, we are quite content, even if it is 
afterwards discovered that they were bar- 
bers, fiddlers and school teachers in their 
native land. It seems almost a pity that 
the constitution, as framed by our revo- 
lutionary fathers, who had no money with 
which to buy noblemen for their daughters, 
should inhibit us from establishing an 
order of American nobility. We know 
several gentlemen in San Francisco who 
would grace a title, and any quantity of 
ladies who would adorn a coronet. 


There are, we believe, only two sui- 
cides recorded in the Bible; both bad men. 
Ahithopel the rebel, and Judas «he 
traitor. This is due to the fact that the 
Jews were a very religious people. 
most prone to suicide are those who are 
atheistic, or wanting in faith. It increas- 
es in proportion to the decay of religion, 
and those nations will be found to have 
the largest number who are most skeptical. 
This is shown in the rapid increase of 
suicide in certain countries of Europe. 
In German countries the increase has 
been from 90 to 100 per cent. For each 
million of inhabitants there are now 300 
cases of suicide in Saxony; 280 in Den- 
mark; 180 in Wurtemburg; 167 in Meck- 
Ienburg; 156 in Baden; 133 in Prussia; 
122 in Austria; 103 in Bavaria; 81 in 
Sweden; 73 in Belgium; and only 40 in 
Norway. It is claimed that the increase 
may be mainly attributed to the financial, 
commercial and agricultural depression, 
especially to the failure of the crops, 
which has been so marked and so wide- 
spread.— Evangelist. 


— 


Tue Best Venicte.—An anecdote is 
told of a physician who was called to a 
foreign family to prescribe for a case of 
incipient consumption. He gave them a 
prescription for pills, and wrote the direct- 
ion: ‘‘One pill to be taken three times a 
day, ia any convenient. vehicle.’’ The 
family looked in the dictionary to get at 
the meaning of the prescription. They 
got on well until they got to the word ve- 
hicle. They found ‘‘cart, wagon, car- 
riage, buggy, wheel-barrow.”’ After grave 
consideration they came to the conclusion 
that the doctor meant the patient should 
ride out, and while in the vehicle he 
should take the pill. He followed the ad- 
vice to the letter, and in a few weeks the 
air and exercise secured the advantage 
which otherwise might net have come. 


Every interference of the executive 
with the operations of the law and the 
decisions of the courts tends directly to 
undermine our whole judicial system, and 
loosen the sanctions of law, and to make 
evil-doers feel that they can carry out 
their wicked designs with impunity.— 
Evangelist. 
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To protect the public against Imita- 
ally 


tors and fraud, we specially caution all 


purchasers of 


BENSOoOn’s 


CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label of 
‘each plaster is correct!y speled. 

BEWARE cf worth!ess plasters offered under 
similar sounding names, 

Remember the only object the dealer can have 
is that he makes a somewhat larger profit on the 
spnrious articie. 

SEABURY, & JOHNSON, 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE, 
24 Post Street, 
Near Kearny, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. This school, having greater 
facilities, and enjoying a mor@ extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacific 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight- 
ened judgment of the public. ; 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern, 
Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Du Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanehip and Arithmetic, but im- 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 
mand for a high position-in the Mercantile 
Community. 


The employment of only first-class Teachers 
in every department, and in sufficient numbers 
80 as to give personal attention to every pupil 

Its complete system of 


Actual Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 

The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 

The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu- 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, so that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the jassociation of the pupils of an 
older age, 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 
America. 

The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 
to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages afd 
Drawing, in which each pupil can receive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once upon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 


The ‘‘ College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding coxrse of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 

President Business College, 


San Francisco. 
july26-79 


Congregational Directory. 


HOME MISSIONARY S§S0- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Treasurer—Rey. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent ; office, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
06 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—Edgar Ketchum, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1589, San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, (P. O. Box 1589, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
Secretary—Rev. Wm. B. Brown, D.D., 49 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 69 Bible House, N.Y. Stephen §. 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 
AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 


Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey. 
E. K. Alden, D.D. Treasurer—Langdon 8. 
Ward. C. P. Bush, D.D., District Secretary, 
39 Bible House, New York. E. P. Flint, Fi- 
nancial Agent, 408 California street, San 
Francisco. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING §80- 
CIETY. 


Oongregational House, Boston. 
Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O. Grover, Cong. Heuse, Boston. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS 


401 MAREET ST., S. F. 
o> For sale by all hardware dealers. 


AMERICAN 


Subscribe forthe Improved “Pacifie.”” 


BEWARE oF FRAUD 


Diamonds, Jewelry, 


1ooo 
CHOICE 


FAMILY GROCERIES 


AT 


Wholesale Piloes. 


DIVIDED EQUALLY, SO THAT TWO FAMILIES CAN ORDER 
ONE BOX 


$32.65 WORTH FOR $25.50. 


A Saving of 25 per cent. 


y E WARRANT EACH ARTICLE TO BE PURE AND UNADULTERATED. THE 
poisonons adulterations in Sugar, Tea, Baking Powder, ete., are causing great alarm; and 
many well-meaning, honest, retailers are unwittingly dealing out poison to their customers 
We have taken great pains to make sure that pure goods only go in these boxes. Remember. 
there is net an article in this list but staples; not an article is of a nature that will spoil, I 
short, all are necessities, and great economy is practiced in securing one of these boxes. 


CONTENTS OF BOX: 


Average retail Price by 


COFFEE 10 tbs. best Java, carefully roasted, or price. box. 
10 Rica, roasted, or 
12. ** 3 00 2 25 
SUGAR 20 ‘* crushed or granulated, or 
24 ‘* 2 80 2 50 
TEAS 5 ** new crop, best Garden Japan, or 
.- 6 00 4 00 
a | good quality Japan, or 
Eng. Breakfast 3 00 2 00 
CURRANTS 10 ‘* best, or 10 ths California raisins... . . 1 50 1 06 
MEALS 10 ‘* extra corn meal or cracked wheat.... 50 35 
10 Oat or Eastern hominy... 75 60 
SOAP 20 cakes, good laundry,......2........... 1 00 70 
me 6 ‘* pure white castile, for toilet, or 
CHOCOLATE 2 Ibs Chiradilla’s chocolate.............. 60 50 
YEAST POWDER = 4 doz. Bowen’s pure, 1 tb cans........... 2 50 2 00 
SPICES 1 tb cam-pure (full weight) black pepper, or 
es ginger, allspice or mustard.............. 50 40 
+ 1 tb can pure (full weight) cinnamon or cloves 75 65 
SYRUP 1 gallon best Boston syrup (screw-top can).. 1 25 9) 
TAPIOCA—SAGO 10 Ibs Pearl tapioca or sago............... 1 25 1 00 
CORN STARCH 10 ‘* Duryea’s or Kingsford starch, or 
MACCARONI 1 50 1 00 
OYSTERS 4 doz. 2-tb cans best oysters, or 
SARDINES 1 75 1 40 
Box packmg and wharfage................ 50 50 
$32.65 $25.50 


If you wish one of these boxes, forward us $25.50. 
goods wanted. 


CONSUMERS.—Buy your groceries of a first-class retail house, and get just what you want 
at wholesale prices Also on hand a large stock of staple and fancy groceries, Eastern Hama, 
Bacon, Lard, Choice Butter, Eastern Codfish, Extra Mess Mackerel (in Kits and Tins) by the Bar- 


Please specify carefully the kind of 


rel, Keg or Case. 


Co” We will exercise every care in selecting, and pack and forward without delav. 


Bowen Brothers, 
430 and 432 Pine st., San Francisco. 


JONAS MORRISON 


Tstimb Dealer. 


— 


| 


| 
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AND ALL KINDS OF 
B 


= 


A Choice Assortment of Sugar Pine, Spruce, Cedar, Redwood, Puget 
Sound and Oregon Lumber Constantly on Hand. 
Also Laths, Shingles, Shakes, Etc. 


Cor. Mission & Spear Sts., - SAN FRANCISCO 


It Pays to go to 


D. Stuart’s 


Gro. A. LocKHART. Wm. H. Porter. 


LOCKHART & PORTER, 


Undertakers, 
16 O’ FARRELL ST., 


NEAR MARKET, - - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Especial attention nse to embalming bodies 
and preparing them for shipment. 


Weed & Kingwell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposrre Mryna Sr., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

o>” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators. 


A. ©. TITCOMB & CO. 
WATCHES, 


At 961 Washington St. He pays NO RENT 
and sells all kinds of 


Booi's AND SEXOES:- 


TEN PER CENT. LESS than dealers 
on Broadway. 


961 Washington St, Oakland, bt. 9th & 10th 


Marcus C. Hawley & 


DEALERS IN... 


AGRICULTURAL 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Deere’s Gang Plows, “Gilpin” Sulky 
Plows, ‘‘Buckeye” Seed Drills and 
Broadcast Seed Sowers, Cahoon’s 
Seed Sowers, ‘‘ Regulator” 
Wind Mills, the Celebrated 
Schuttler Farm 
Wagons, 

‘‘Kagle’”’ Hay Presses, and a full line of smaller 

implements. Sole agents for 


HOWE’S U, S. STANDARD SCALES. 


k of 
Also carry the largest and best assorted stoc 
hardware on the coast, which will be furnished 
at the lowest market rates. 


MARCUS C. HAWLEY & CO., 
Cor. Market and Beale Sts., 
San Francisco, Californi 


Sterling Silver and Silver-Plated Ware. 


No. 24 Post St. 
Between Montgomery and Kearny, (Up stairs) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. sptl-3m 


HARDWARE 


WEDNESDAY, 


Late 
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tera t¢é | Shinn editor, has its usual well-filled | Pym, and Eliot and Hampden, and Oliv- | to sacrifice the dearest interests of the EsTaBLISHED IN 1852. A LARGE AND COMPLETE 
pages. In September Thoughts’’ the | er Cromwell, were all, in different degrees, people to the devil ofrum, in hope and M C / i ] ] 
a : —= | writer expresses himself pained and sor- | representatives. Milton w&s an extreme | expectation of obtaining thereby a party} AR,MMES & DALL AM, ( 0 ( / OF 
«Baicks wirHoUT Straw,” by Albion rowful, having heard a minister preach idlepen dens and separatist, but Green | advantage. Traperters and Jobbers of | AND NEVADA. 


Ww, Tourgee, will be received with wide 
vor. Few books have been more ex- 
ensively circulated during the last year 
‘han ‘“The Fool’s Errand. The vircu- 
ation has come from its decided merit. 
\side from the dramatic power of some 
of the scenes described, and the vivid- 
ness. With which some of the characters 
sand before the eye of the reader, the 
hook has been singularly, we are con- 
trained to say, providentially, timely. 
Vor it uncevered the social condition in 
‘je Southern States. Even the dullest 
of us could look right in upon that life, 
and begin to appreciate, as we had not 
jone before, the actual problem of recon- 
struction. ‘The country owes a debt of 
vratitude to the Judge for laying bare to 
view the peculiar diffculties attending 
‘he solution of the problems remaining 
over after the ciyil war. The present 
story puts the same questions before us. 
We are placed at once, by the very title, 
and in the early pages, more and » more 
to painful sympathy with the men and 
women just out of bondage, who, never- 
‘heless, have not gotten out of it.” We 
ee how hard it is for them to make their 
bricks without straw. We are led to ad- 
wire the nobility of our Northern brothers 
and sisters who have gone among them to 
reach and train them for citizenship on 
earth, as well as in heaven. But the au- 
thor does by no means fail to make the 
reader appreciate the good points of char- 
acter, as well as the peculiar hardships, 
among the white people at the South. 
He does not madden us so much against 
the recent master as against the system 
aud style of opinion and feeling which 
have grown out of the institution of 
slavery. If we pity the African, we pity 
the white citizen also. but pity can 
never meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. Law must be patiently, kindly, 
but firmly, enforced. Above all, the 
Christian education which the ‘‘ Mollie 
Ainslies”’ are introducing must be given | 
with a generous hand. We have spoken 
as if the book were an argument. It is 
that. But it is a story as’ well—a story, 
ndeed, first and all the way. The draw- 
ng is vigorous. The localities live. | 
the characters move, and you readily | 
make their acquaintance. In short, buy 
the book and read it, and be a_ better) 
pitriot and Christian. Published by 
lords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
and for sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co., 
San I*rancisco. 


PRESBYTERIAN Cotuncit.—We noticed 
last week that the Presbyterian Publica- 
tion Company, 1510 Chestnut street, | 
Philadelphia, were to publish the essays | 
and debates in full which were heard 
during the sessions of that noteworthy | 
body. 


interest; not only for the essays, which | 
were many of them from among the ablest | 
minds in the present Christian world, but | 
as indicating the direction which thought | 


is taking in that important section of the 
modern church. In the cheapest form, 


paper, the volume will be furnished for | 
Sl: in cloth, $2; with introduction and | 


appendix for $3. We doubt whether our 


readers, who wish to keep abreast of theo- | 
ship of Plymouth colony with Roger Will- 


logical opinion, could spend a dollar to 
better advantage. 


STANDARD SertES.—The books in this 
“ries come as rapidly as the cheap novels 
tthe day. That, indeed, is one reason 
why the publishers are embarked in this 
enterprise. They propose to furnish sub- 

stantial books, having a recognized value, 
as cheaply as less scrupulous publishers 
furnish the inferior, and even immoral, 
literature. We infer that they are en- 
couraged in their work. Generally speak- 


ing, the volumes sent forth by them have | 


been of solid worth. One of the two 
received this week is, ‘‘Letters from a 


Citizen of the World te His Friends in | 


the East; or, Europe, through the Eves of 
a Chinese Philosopher,’’ by Oliver Gold- 
smith. It is pleasant to have reproduced 
to the facile style one of the best 
English models; and we should judge 
this particular book might have some par- 
ticularly apt hints to California readers. 
The other volume is made up of the let- 


ters of a prominent English journalist. | 


“America Revisited,” by George Au- 
eustus Sala, is the title. These are, of 
course, vivacious. We _ hardly think 
they are quite up to the ‘‘standard,”’ 
however. They are too slangy. The 
tone is teo Bohemian. Still, we -cannot 
fail of being interested, and we ought to 
be instructed, by reading what an author 
of this type has to say of our very latest 
American life—more especially as the 
author paid San Francisco and Oakland a 
Visit. 

Ir seems curious to read the North 
American Review in the way it is at 
present conducted. For instance. Last 
month it had: ‘‘The Democratic Party 
Judged by its History, through the Eyes 
of a Republican Stump-speaker,” Emory 
A. Storrs; this month we have: ‘‘The 
Republican Party, As it Was, and As it 
ls,’’ by that old politician and present 
Democrat, Montgomery Blair. But to 
close this number with, we have: ‘‘The 
Political’ Situation, from a Financial Stand- 
point’; an address to the voters of the 
State of New York, by twenty-two 
prominent men—among whom we may 
instance: D. Morgan, Hamilton ish, 
George Bliss, Cyrus W. Field! With 
these are two religious articles, one by 
Bishop Doane, on ‘‘The Advantages of 

ree Diseussion,’’ and the second by Dr. 
Howard Crosby, on ‘“The Coming Revis- 
lon of the Bible.” ‘‘The Nicaragua 

oute’’ is diseussed by Admiral Ammen, 
aud the illustrated articles on ‘‘The Ruins 
of Central America’ are continued. 

Surely this Review, now in its 60th year, 

iscusses fresh topics. Its old motto 

Cems to be more strikingly true than 
ver, “Pros, Tyrius que, mihi nullo dis- 
“rumine agetur.’’ 

Tue Carrrornta AND 
LORAL Magazine for October, Chas. H. 


in this city as if the great motive to good- 
ness were heaven. To the writer the 
great motive for doing right is for the 
right’s sake. We are glad to see intu- 
itional morals advocated anywhere. But 
what is heaven? ‘To our mind it is quite 
different from ‘‘bread and butter.’’ Per- 
haps it was te the minister criticised. A 
pleasant bit of a letter from Miss Rap- 
pleye—‘‘A Missionary Cypress Vine’’— 
is happily introduced. 

THE PreacHEer AnD Homitetic Monts- 
LY for October contains, among many oth- 
er good things, ‘‘Phillips Brooks’ Sermon 
in Westminster Abbey.” I. K. Funk & 


Co., 10 and 12 Dey street, New York.. 


32.50. These publishers call attention 
alse to the fact that they can furnish 
‘“Young’s Analytical Concordance’ at 
about one-third the price European book- 
buyers are paying for it. This great 
work has created much interest in 
England, where it is selling at $9. The 
European publishers have instructed their 
American agents, I. K. Funk & Co., 
York, to sell the ‘‘Scholar’s Edi- 
tion’’—which is the best European edi- 
tion—for $3.65, cloth bound, including 
postage to any address in the United 
States. This is the author’s edition, and 
is printed from the original plates, on 
heavy paper. Spurgeon, in the Sword 
and Trowel, says of this work: ‘‘Cru- 
den’s Concordance is child’s play com- 
pared with this gigantic production.” 
Howarp Gannett, Boston, has com- 
menced the publication of ‘‘The Monthly 
Cabinet,’ of which the first number, for 
October, has just come to hand. Itisa 
cabinet of ‘‘illustrations for the use of 
preachers, superintendents and teachers, 
and other Christian workers.” More 
than half of the magazine will be devoted 
to the illustration of the Sunday-school 
lessons. The price is one dollar. Pub- 
lished monthly. If ‘‘helps’’ will make 
workers, the workers ought to be numer- 
ous. We shall wonder if a monthly 
with this single object can be sustained. 


Pilgrims and Puritans. 


Mr. Gay, in Sryant’s History, and 
Dr. Dexter, in his great Congregational- 
ism as Seen inits Literature, and indeed, 
the lecture of Benjamin Scott, Chamber- 


lain of the City of London, ‘‘The Pilgrim 


Fathers neither Puritans nor Persecu- 
tors,’’ delivered in 1866, and reprinted in 
the Illustrated Pilgrim Memorial for 
1878, clearly and conclusively show that 


there were serious differences among Luth- 
-erans, Calvinists, non-conformists, and 


separatists. But that they were rigidly 
and absolutely different, and that the Pil- 
virm Fathers were not Puritans. in the 
sensh of belonging to the anti-prelatical 


It will be a volume of marked | movement, is by no means clearly estab- 
| 


lished. 

The Pilgrim Fathers—that is, the orig- 
inal members of the Leyden congregation 
who came to Plymouth —certainly did 
not persecute. Quakerism did not ‘‘break 
forth” in America, as George Fox said, 
until 1656, and then every one of the 
chief Pilgrim leaders was dead, and could 
not be held responsible for the laws against 
the Quakers. The sympathy and friend- 


iams are familiar; and when Winslow 
asked him to remove across the river from 
Seekonk, he assured him expressly that it 
was only because of the desire of Plymouth 
to keep on good terms with the Bay, and 
not because of any want of regard and re- 
spect for Williams himself. The Ply- 
mouth colony was separatist; the Massa- 
-chusetts Bay or Boston colony was non- 
| separatist. Winthrop’s company, upon 
| leaving England, formally esteemed it an 
honor to call the Church of England ‘‘our 
_deare mother.” The Salem colony, again, 
was non-conformist, but not separatist. 
| We do not go to New England as 
separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot but separate from the 
corruptions in it.’’ On the other hand, 
Edward Winslow, one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, denies that the church of Ply- 
mouth were schismatics, brownists, or rig- 
id separatists, and asserts that Mr. Rob- 
inson was always against separation from 
the reformed churches, and urged great 
caution in separating from any church. 
All these things show, not that there 
were no differences, but that the lines were 
not so definitely drawn as Chamberlain 
Scott, for instance, seems to hold. To 
maintain that the Brownists and tHe Ley- 
den church and the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Plymouth were not an element of Puritan 
England, and donot share in Puritan glo- 
ry, is to lose the grandeur of the whole 
movement. Roger Williams refused, in 
the abominable ecclesiastical phrase, ‘‘to 
fellowship’? the Boston church because it 


England; John Winthrop professed to 
honor his ‘‘deare mother,” the English 
church; John Milton denounced Presbyter 
as‘‘Priest writ large;’’ but Milton, Will- 
iams,and Winthrop were all, in the true 
historic sense, Puritans, They are heroes 
of Puritan, not of Cavalier England; and 


their company. 

Doubtless the Pilgrims were Puritans 
of a milder and humaner spirit than their 
brethren of the Bay; and they held to re- 
ligious ‘‘independency’’ and separatism. 
This is a very important distinction, and 
undoubtedly it has been overlooked in es- 
timating them. The annual Knickerbock- 
er criticism which follows the New Eng- 
land dinner is that the Pilgrims are honor- 
ed as apostles of religious liberty although 
they hung Quakers and banished Roger 
Williams. The precise fact is that the 
Pilgrims did neither of those things, and 
it is a fact which becomes more and more 
illustrious. But Forefathers’ Duy be- 
comes naturally the commemoration of the 
great progressive and ameliorating force in 
English civilization called Puritanism, of 
which, in its religious aspect, Hooper and 
Cartwright, and Brown and Brewster, and 
Robinson and Edincott, and Winthrop 
and Williams, and in politics Milton and 


would not absolutely separate from that of 


in the same sense Miles Standish is of 


calls him the highest and completest type 
of Puritanism. 

When the sons of New England, with 
feast and eloquence and song, annually 
commemorate the bleak landing on Ply- 
mouth Rock, it is not Cromwell’s Drog- 
heda, uor the Pequot burning at Saybrook, 
nor the hanging of Mary Dyer, that they 
honor, but Robert Brown’s and Roger 
William’s principle of soul-liberty in re- 
ligion and in polities, the Petition of Right, 
Hampden’s refusal to pay ship-money, 
and the Grand Remonstrance, the princi- 
ple of popular right against royal prerog- 
ative, all of which the Pilgrim Fathers 
brought with them to Plymouth Rock. 
This is Puritanism, this is what the sons 
of New England honor, the world over and 
world without end.—Eprror’s Easy Cuair 
Harper’s Magazine for November. 


Temperance and Politics in Maine. 


BY NEAL DOW. . 
To the Edttor of the Witness: 


Dear Sir: I have seen with regret and 
surprise that the causes of the defeat of 
the Republican party ,in Maine at the late 
election are imperfectly, if at all, under- 
stood by the general public. The Repub- 
lican party here seems to prefer that the 
impression should go abroad that the peo- 
ple have gone mad after greenbacks and 
and fiat money than that the fact should be 
known that the defeat was entirely due to 
the treachery of the leadors of the Maine 
Law. | 

I will try to describe to you the situation 
in as few words as possible, putting it 
plainly, without circumlocution. I may 
premise that the temperance men of Maine 
are mostly Republicans—fully three-fourths 
of them, and. of the Republican party in 
Maine fully three-fourths are Maine Law 
wen. 

Well, an act of the last Legislature pro- 
vides that if in any county the local author- 
ties neglect or refuse to enforce the law, if 
thirty or more well-known tax-payers shall 
represent that to the Governor he shall 
thereupon appoint two or more constables 
for such county expressly to enforce the 
law. In Penobscot County and in Kenne- 
bee there were certain localities where Re- 
publican authorities refused to enforce the 
law. Many petitions of ‘‘ well-known tax- 
payers’ represented that fact to the Gov- 
ernor, and prayed him to appoint con- 
stables according to law, naming the men 
the best men—whom tliey wished to be 
appointed. The Governor flatly refused to 
do this, thereby setting the law at defiance 
and putting it under foot. | 

The reason was, if this were done the 
party would lose votes, at least two hun- 
dred in Gardiner and four hundred in Ban- 
gor. ‘There was no secrecy about this—no 
attempt at concealment. ‘The authorities 
and the rumsellers openly and shamelessly 
sought to bribe each other. ‘The rumsel— 
lers bribed the authorities to allow the law 
ro be trampled under foot, to ignore their 
oath of office, to deliver up the people to 
the sin, shame and horror of the drink 
traffic, by paying for all this in votes, so 
many, well and truly delivered on election 
day. The authorities bribed the rumsellers 
to deliver their votes into the ballot boxes 
for the party, in consideration of which 
they would for their benefit nullify the 
law. 

Thereupon a temperance convention, 
‘for cousultation’’ was called at Augusta, 
to consider the course that the temperance 
men ought to take under this éxtroadinary 
state of things. At a preliminary confer- 
ence a committee was appointed, to wit: 
ex-Governor Dingly, to confer with the 
Governor, and persuade him, if possible, to 
obey the explicit requiremeuts of the law, 
and to appoimt the constables asked for by 
the temperence men. but in the mean- 
time some two hundred roughs and row- 
dies, under the direction and leadership of 
well-known and prominent Republicans, 
among whom were the Sheriff and Attor- 
ney of Kennebec County, made an irruption 
into the convention and broke it up by a 
mob, and drove it out of the Hall, having 
just time, amid the row and uprear, to ad- 
journ to meet at Portland. The Republi- 
can Sheriff came upon the platform, and 
took possession of it in his official capacity! 

The temperence men intended to remain 
in the party and do their best to obtain a 
Republican victory, if they could do so 
consistently with the safety of the Maine 
Law and the interests of the cause of tem- 
perance. The Governor isanobody. He 
would not dare to take the responsibiiity, of 
himself, to nullify the law and to insult 
and bulldoze the temperance men. All 
this movement must have been considered 
aud determined upon by the party leaders. 
It was a cool and deliberate attempt to in- 
crease the party strength by catering for 
rum votes. If this policy had been suc- 
cessful there is no man so simple as not to 
see that it would have been continued, 
and the law of prohibition in Maine would 
have shared the fate of those of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island. and Connecticut 
and New York—all overthrown by the Re- 
publican party. 

The temperance men considered that the 
success of such a policy in Maine would 
be a far greater danger and calamity to the 
State and nation than the defeat of the 
Republican party could be, and the injury 
to the temperance cause throughout the 
world wouid be incalculable. Therefore, 
very hastily and imperfectly they seut the 
‘‘fiery cross’’ through the clans, gather- 
ing only a few to the conflict, but enough 
of their true friends, as it turned out, to 
defeat thoroughly that base conspiracy 
which sought to obtain a temporary success 
of the Republican party by delivering over 
the State to the poverty; pauperism, deg- 
radation, wretchedness and crime coming 
inevitably from the liquortrattic. But for 
this the wires would have flashed through 
the nations the glorious news of a Repub- 
lican victory, encouraging the party every- 
where to renewed hope and courage in- 
stead of the humiliating intelligence of an 
ignoble defeat, brought upon the party by 


| a base conspiricy ef unprincipled leaders, 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


The temperance men of every state can 
save the cause from unscrupulous politi- 
cians, as we have done in Maine, if they 
will act together, instead of lowering the 
neck, like patient oxen, to the party yoke, | 
ignoring right and conscience and the 
highest public good. 


Obtained for new inventions, or for improve- 
ments in old ones. Caveats, Trade Marks, and 
all patent business promptly attended to. 

INVENTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN REJECTED may 
still, in most cases, be patented by us. Being 
opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, and engaged in 
PATENT Bustness EXcLUsIVELY, we can secure 
patents in less time than those who are remote 
from Washington and who must depend upon 
the mails in all transactions with the Patent 
Office. 

When Inventors send model or sketch, we 
make search in the Patent Office and advise as to 
its patentability FREE OF CHARGE. Correspond- 
ence confidential, prices low, and NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS OBTAINED. 

We refer to Hon. Postmaster-General D. M. 
Key, Rev. F. E. Power, to the officials of the 
U. 8S. Patent Office, and especially to our clients 
in every State of the Union and in Canada. For 
special references, terms, advice, &c., address 


C.A.SNOW & CO. 
Opposite Patent Office, - 


WASHINGTON, D. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupong, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT. 


{XS Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Enirance, No. 6 O’Farreli st. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D..,| 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF HomMaopaTuy) 


125 Turk St.. Saa Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1 to4Pp.m. Usually at howe 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. M. 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Rooms. 
No. 10 Third Street. 


| 


C. O. DEAN, D.D.S. F. M. HACKETT. 


HACKETT & DEAN, 


LATHAM’S BUILDING, 126 Kearny Sr. 
San Francisco. 


Office Hours—From 8 a. M. until5 p.m 


J. HENDERSON, Jr. 


DEALER IN 


Al 


Letween Stockton and Powell Streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Orders by Postal Card promptly attended to. 


HIS GALVANIC MEDICAL BELT, 
§ «a new and wonderful invention (the only 
genuine), will cure without medicine, Rheuma- 
tism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, Kidney, Liver, 
Spinal Diseases, Rupture, Agues. Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia and other diseases. We challenge a 
scientific investigation of its merits. Call, or 
address, HORNE & WEST, ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC BELT CO., 702 Market street, San 
Francisco. septli-ly 


N. GRAY. Cc. S. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL, 


N. GRAY & CO. 
Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Corner of Webb, - 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 

Embalming and Preparing 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


A NEW WORK. 
HOME HAND-BOOK 


DOMESTIC HYGIENE 
RATIONAL MEDICINE. 


bing Most Complete of any popular treatise on the 
subjects of Anatomy aud Physiology, 
Hygiene & Domestic Medical Practice. 
The work is illustrated with five hundred engravings, 
including twenty full page colored plates, and contains 
over 1000 pages royal octavo size. All who have 
examined the prespectus of the work pronounceit the 
best book for the money the~ have ever seen. 


aii AGENTS WANTED. 
ress, 
PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Oakland, Cal, 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC. 
Sole Agents For 

HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND’’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


115 & 117 Front St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
15 Pine street, S. F 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 


' MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING . 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Blasting, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1836. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manilla Rope, 


Hay R 
“Whale Line, Etc. 


Tupps & Co., 


| GIL and 613 Front Street. 


Factory aT THE PoTRERoO. 


Ayers Cherry ‘Pectoral, 


For DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS, SUCH 
As CovGus, Cotps, CovuGsH, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

The few compositions 
which have won the con- 
fidence of mankind and 
become household words 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. 
s Perhaps no one ever se- 
Mpeee cured so wide a reputa- 
4s tion, or maintained itso 
long, as AYER’S CHERRY 
PEcTORAL. It has been 
known to the _ public 


about forty years, by a long-continned series of 
remarkable cures, that have won for it a confi- 
dence in its virtues, never equalled by any other 


medicine. It still makes the most effectual 
cures of Coughs, Colds, Consumption, that can 
be made by medical skill. Indeed, the CHERRY 
PEcTORAL has really robbed these dangerous 
diseases of their terrors to a great extent, and 
given a feeling of immunity from their fata] 
effects, that is well founded if the remedy be 
taken in season: Every family should have it 
in their closet, for the ready and prompt relief 
of its members. Sickness, suffering, and even 
life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it, and the wise will 
not. Keep it by you “for the protection it af- 
fords by its timely use in sudden attacks. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


O0S"Sold by all Druggists and dealers in medi- 
icines. 1 


BAY CITY MARKET 
1146 MARKET STREET. | 
(Between Mason and Taylor streets.) 


Finest Meat Market in the city. Rates low. 
Go and buy, and you will go again. 


M. GRADWOHL & Co. tf 


GENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE to 
J4& sell the best FAMILY KNITTING MA- 
CHINE ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stockings, with HEEL and TOE COMPLETE, 
in 20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety 
of fancy-work for whlch there is always a ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to the 
TWOMBLY KNITTING MACHINE CoO., 409 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. ~ sept8-17t 


THE 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS CEMETERY. 


A rural cemetery for San Francisco. 
Office, No. 1 Montgomery street. 
J. O. ELDRIDGE, President. 
A. W. DuBois, Secretary. 


au4-6m 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


At No. 757, Bibl» House, Market Street, are 
to be found BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS AND 
PORTIONS at cost prices, ranging from FIVE 
CENTS to THIRTY DOLLARS a copy, in both ‘ 
plain and superb binding. Also, TEACHERS’ 
BIBLES in flexible covers. 

Information regarding general Bible work, 
and of supplying Mission Sabbath Schools, and 
the destitution of families and individuals, may 
be had by ministers and others on addressing 


Rev. Joun THompson, 


District Sup’t for American Bible Society, and 
Sup’t Cal. Bible Society, 1352 Franklin St., 
Oakland, Cal. 


Monntain Ranch for Sale. 


OOD MOUNTAIN RANCH, 160 ACRES, 
U.S. P., situated 2'¢ miles from Sarato- 

ga, and near the Congress springs; a good, 
healthy place for invalids. There is a good 
house of seven rooms, well furnished, six acres 
of young orehard of various kinds of fruit, 
1,500 vines, several springs of good water, and 
a good mountain road. Price, $2,000. Enquire 
of THOS. GRAY, Saratoga, Santa Clara county. 


AN 14 up R ONLY $66, 
TANOS, up.Paper free. Addrcss 
ORGANS: Daniel F. Beatty Washington, Ned 


This Map has just been published, 


T IS LAID OUT ON A SCALE OF TWELVE 
miles to the inch; size, 54:x4% feet. In 
compiling this work free access has been had to 
all the surveys in the Surveyor General’s offices 
of both states. The two states are laid out with 
base lines and meridians, showing the townships, 
sections, railroads, railroad lands, private grants, 
land districts, military stations, ete., ete. This 
Map is now offered for sale at 717 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco; also at the principal book 
stores on the coast. Persons desiring a copy of 
it will please order it. It will be immediatel 
sent C. O. D. Price: $10, mounted: in boo 
form, $5, A smaller size, from the scale 18 
miles to the inch, will be sold at $2, in book 
form; $5, mounted. 


WARREN HOLT, Map Publisher 


of the Pacific Coast. 


717 MONTGOMERY ST. §&. F. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HABRL, 


12 TYLER STREET, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Purchasers of Pianos, when buying, should be 
sure to get one with three strings, and ivory keys 
instead of imitation. 

21jan-3m 


A NEW TREATMENT 
NOR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 


chitis. Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Headache, 
Debility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and all 
Chronic and Nervous disorders. It is taken 


BY INHALATION, 


And acts directly upon the great nervous and 
organic centers, and cures by a natural process 
of revitalization. 


SENT FREE. 


A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, giving the 
history of this new discovery, and a large record 
of most remarkable cures. Write for it. 


ALSO, SENT FREE, 


‘*Health and Life.”’ a quarterly journal of cases 
and cures under the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and1111 Girard St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


DEPOSITORY ON PACIFIC COAST. 


We have established a Depository for our Ox- 
vgen Home Treatments in San Francisco, Cal., 
at which patients can procure information and 
supplies. Address H. E. MatrueEms, 

606 Montgomery St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


UDIPHONES enable the the deaf to hear 
i through the teeth. Send for circular and 
terms of trial before purchafe. If they fail, 
you need not try any other ’phone. Address 
H. E. Matthews, 606 Montgomery street, San 
Fraucisco Cal. sept8-3m 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 
Ty surpassed in climate, especially for lung 
and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 
from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 
live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; good board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula. if desired: good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


THE REPRINTS OF THE 


Font Leading Quarterly Reviews: 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ( Whig), 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal), 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW 


(Conservative), 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
(Evangelical), 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


Which have been established in this country for 
nearly half a century, are regularly published 
by ‘‘The Leonard Scott Publishing Company,” 
41 Barclay St., New York. These publications 
present the best foreign periodicals in a conven- 
ient form and at a reasonable price, without 
abridgment or alteration. The latest advances 
,and discoveries in the arts and sciences, the re- 
cent additions to knowledge in every department 
of literature, and all the new publications wor- 
thy - notice, are fully reported and ably dis- 
cussed. 


Terms for 1880, including postage. 


Payable strictly in advance. 


For any one Review, - $4 00 per annum. 
For any two Reviews, « 


For any three Reviews, - 1000 « 
For all four Reviews, - - 1200 « rr 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 400 « “ 


For Blackwood’s and one Re- 


view, - - - 700 * se 
For Blackwood and two Re- 

views, 1000 * 
For Blackwood and three Re- 

views, - - - 1300 « rT 


For Blackwood and the four Re- 


views, - - 15 
PREMIUMS. 


New subscribers (applying early) for the year 
1880 may have, without charge, the numbers 
for the last quarter of 1879 of such periodicals 
as they may subscribe for. 

Or, instead, new subscribers to any two, three 
or four of the above periodicals may have one 
of the four Reviews for 1879 ;' subscribers to all 
five may have two of the four Reviews, or one 
set of Blackwood’s Magazine for 1879. 

Neither premiums to subscribers nor discount 
to clubs can be allowed, unless the money is re- 
mitted direet to the publishers. No premiums 
given to Clubs. 

To secure premiums it will be necessary to 
make early gpplication, as the stock available 
for that purpose is limited. 

Reprinted by 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co, 


41 Barciay Sr., New York. 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, CAL. 


|Wepnespay, NovemBeEr 3, 1880. 


wi 
acitie, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, November 3, 1880. 


All letters and remittances should be ad- 
dressed, simply: Tur Pactric, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. _ 


LIBERAL OFFER. 


We will furnish THe Pacrric from now To 
JanvaRy 1, 1882, ror $2.50. Please take 
notice, accept our offer, and send in the 


money. PuBLIsHERS T'HE PACIFIC. 


It is a relief to feel that the campaign 
of 1880 has closed, and that the result 
has been so decisively reached. Another 
mooted, halting, doubtful result would 
have been a very great calamity. Better 
is a sweeping majority, one way or 
the other, than a disputed succession, 
with its suspicious uncertainties, and 
accusations. There can be no doubt 
about the result of yesterday’s voting, 
as fegards the whole country. The 
Republicans have carried nearly every 
northern state. Gen. Garfield is to be our 
next President, and he is well worthy 
of that high position. California has 
probably gone Republican. The vote of 
this city is close, but at this writing it looks 
as though Gen. Rosecranz had won by a 
small majority. 


We have just witnessed a spectacle 
more sublime than empire, conquest, or 
war. A nation of freemen has governed 
itself by an idea, and has ordered a 
change of rulers by depositing, through 
its individuals, a piece of printed paper 
i: a box in the neighborhood where each 
resides. This order must, and will be, 
obeyed. An unseen power, yet sovereign, 
will execute the national decree. The 
nation’s largest possible vote would be 
avout 9,000,000; the smallest probable 
vote about 5,000,000; the real vote will 
aggregate, it is likely, more than 7,000,- 
000. Since the world began, so many 
freeman have never voted together be- 
fore; nor,so peacefully, nor so free from 
corruption, nor so intelligently and wise- 
ly, as yoted yesterday in these United 
States of America. The Republic— 
Esto perpetua ! 


The Stone estate at Malden has been 
paying over the amounts pledged to vari- 
ous institutions: $150,000 to Andover, 
$50,000 to Chicago, $50,000 to Drury 
College, Mo., $150,000 to institutions in 
the Southern States under care of the 
American Missionary Association, $50,- 
000 to Bowdoin College. Mrs. Stone 
also gave $1009000 for Stone Hall, at 
Wellesley College, and the building is now 
far advanced. ‘There is supposed to be a 
balance of about three or four hundred 
thousand dollars yet to be distributed. It 
is to be hoped that some drops of this 
shower will fall on California and Oregon, 
and the Pacific states generally. 


The statement was made not long ago, 
that it was difficult to find teachers of the 
higher mathematics for prominent posi- 
tions ina certain Christian college, be- 
cause, it was said, that persons of that 
cast, in these days were unable to believe 
the gospel. They required demonstra- 
tive evidence. We have no doubt the 
statement was highly colored. For we 
have known as simple hearted believers 
among mathematicians as among other 
men. Let those who suppose that the 
learning and genius of our time must nec- 
essarily be skeptical take note that the 
greatest of American mathematicians, 
Benjamin Pierce, died as he had lived— 
a Christian. At the tender service com- 
memorative of him, conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Peabody, in the Harvard chapel, 
this great scholar in the exact sciences 
was spoken of as a ‘‘manof high moral 
aims, holding and resting on the great 
truths of the Christian religion, and look- 
ing for the promise of eternal lite through 
Christ Jesus.” 


One of the ‘‘ humors”’ of the election 
campaign comes to us in a Litchfield, Ct. ; 
paper, thus: ‘‘Mr. Geo. M. Woodruff 
presents us a case of conscience. He 
has held the office of United States Com- 
missioner by Republcan appointment for 
the past 15 years. During that time he 
has received $3.40, fees of office. The 
Republican Congressional Committee 
makes an appeal to his patriotism, ‘ to 
the patriotism of a Republican whe desires 
not alone the election of Garfield, but 
also that of a working majority in both 
Houses of Congress,’ to remit to the 
treasurer of that Committee, an ‘addi- 
tional’ one per cent. of his salary. The 
Committee further says to Mr. Woodruff: 
‘You have hitherto sustained it nobly, 
and assurances grow upon it that you are 
not weary of well-doing.’ We don't see 
how, under the circumstances, Commis- 
sioner Woodruff can do less than forward 
a 3-cent postage stamp. It would show 
some gratitude, and it might save him his 


efice.”’ 


The best point made by Dr. Lord in his 
lecture on Galileo was, that after his many 
achievments in science, and his many 
triumphs over foes, in his long life, when 


-he was attacked by ecclesiastics, and 


arraigned before the inquisition, he should 
have kept the courage of his opinions, 
and have died for them, if need were— 
‘*have died, to live.” But Galileo was 
old (seventy) and could live on a while 
in ease and plenty, as before. It is 
hard for one to become a martyr when 
he is old, especially when he is 
rich and famous. It takes young blood, 
as a rule, to make martyrs, even in a 
heroic age. In a moneyed and pleasure- 
loving age like ours, how few are martyrs 
to anything grand and lofty, in their 
thought or feeling. How the multitudes 
sit down to ‘‘eat and drink, and rise up 


to play.” 


— 


Richelieu, as depicted by Dr. Lord tle 
other evening, was, in early life, a politi- 
cian and demagogue of the most pro- 
nounced type. high birth procured 
eanly for him his ecclesiastical position; 
but this gave him little power over the 
destinies of France. He early felt that 
absolute subjection to the throne of all 
the hostile factions and forces of the 
realm was a necessity, and for that he 
planned. He acted the courtier, the 
flatterer, and the demagogue, till he had 
vaulted into power and place, aud was, 
as prime minister, even greater than the 
throne; and then, he showed the dictator 
and tryant that he was. Personally, he 
must be despised—ofiicially, he might be 
honored. He made France the great 
nation of Europe for generations. 


A young man in this city, becoming 
aware that a gdod lady of his acquaint- 
ance was very much interested in the 
work of foreign missions, said: ‘‘Oh, 
why do.so much for the far-away hea- 

en? Why don’t you look after us wild 
young men at home?’ ‘I would like to 
reach you young men in this city, and do 
you good; but I and the Christian people 
here find ourselves unable to bring you 
into our churches, and win you to the 
Savior. We appeal to you; we try to 
throw good influences around you. We 
invite you to our homes and to our 
churches, but you refuse our invitations, 
and go off to your theaters and balls and 
clubs and fast company.’’ ‘‘Well, I will 
show you how to reach us young men,” 
was the reply. ‘‘You need not spend 
your energies on the heathen; you can 
save us young men when I[ show you how 
to do it.’ So, when this young man 
went to his ‘‘club’’ next time, he told the 
boys about this good, motherly woman, 
and what she wanted to do if they would 
tell her how. Well, they smoked and 
drank, and talked it over, and came to 
the conclusion that ‘‘they didn’t want to 
be reached.’’ So this young man, a na- 
tive of old Connecticut, and once an at- 
tendant upon church and Sabbath-school, 
reported. And this, no doubt, is the 
condition of thousands of young men in 
this city. They do not want the Sab- 
bath, the church, and the society of the 
virtuous and pure and correct. They 
know there is such society, that it is open 
to them, and that they would be heartily 
welcome. The trouble is not that there 
are no good homes to go to, and no goed 
motherly and sisterly women to make 
their lives better and purer. The trouble 
is, ‘‘they do not want to be reached.’’ 
They are not happy—far from it. They 
are miserable; and yet they love this 
miserable, Wild life, and are not willing 
to give up their mess of pottage for a 
crown of glory. This is unutterably sad, 
but it is the actual state of thousands, 
and it is a state of@things which we can- 
not change. Mr. Moody cannot change 
it. No earthly power can overcome the 
Evil Spirit, and waken these prodigals 
from their insanity. God alone can bring 
these dead souls to life. That he will do 
it, let us hope and pray. We have our 
Christian life to live, our Christian ex- 
ample to set, our faithful, persevering 
work todo. Let nothing be lacking on 
our part, even toward these young men; 
but if they will not be reached, there are 
those who will. As Paul turned from 
his own people to the Gentiles, so we 
may find our harvest in the mission fields 
abroad and mission fields at home. 
Among the Turks and Africans and Chi- 
nése we may find the souls that God will 
save by our instrumentality. And 
through this work—our faithful and con- 
scientious care for the poorest and mean- 
est of these degraded foreigners—may lie 


our way to the hearts of these wild young 
men. 


One of the good articles in the 
Berkeley Quarterly for October is on 
‘The Best Use of Wealth.’’ But there 
is one remark, at least, perhaps an un- 


dropped in our hearing too often. It is 
this, that ‘‘the human development is 
higher than the brute by nothing else 
than a higher intelligence.” Without 
modification, this would imply that the 


difference between man and brute was 


+ ance of this world’s goods. 


considered one, which is like others 


one of degrees of intelligence only, and 
that man was merely a *‘ developed ”’ 
brute. We do not believe in any sort of 
an evolution of man, from any line of the 
brutes; and we hold that he differs from 
any and all of the brute races by more 
than a higher intelligence. Man has cer- 
tainly a moral nature, as the brute has 
not, and he is otherwise better endowed 
and furnished. Intellectual training will, 
of course, lift man more and more from 
the brute; but moral teaching and relig- 
ious training will do it far more effect- 
ually, and will greatly help even the in- 
tectual training itself. 


The state of California and Connecti- 
cut come together among the ‘‘C’s.” 
The reports of their respective Bank Com- 
missioners appeared simultaneously and 
led one of our papers to a comparison, and 
to this result: 


** Connecticut is a small state, sterile 
in some sections, full of competition, and 
the facilities of the people for acquiring 
wealth are necessarily limited. Califor- 
nia is a large state, comparatively new, 
full of undeveloped resources, with a soil 
and climate unsurpassed, but little business 
competition, and with frequent and splen- 
did opportunities for obtaining.an abund- 
And yet the 
people of Connecticut, as a whole, are 
probably better off, more prosperous, and 
more contented, with fewer vices and 
better habits than those of California. 


There is a reason for all this, and it does’ 


not require along or difficult search to 
find it. Connecticut relies upon man- 
ufactures and agriculture for her pros- 
verity. Her children are trained to work 
and to acquire wealth and social position 
only through patient industry and steady 
habits. The fortune-finding spirit of 
California has naturally develagil a dif- 
ferent type of civilization. This is the 
misfortune of mining sections., The lucky 
turns in mining of necessity create a 
distaste tor the slower prucesses of ac- 
quiring wealth, and increase the number 
of Micawbers, waiting for somejhing 
to turn up. At first, even agricultural 
pursuits were unattractive in this State. 
At last something quite respectable and 
creditable is being done in the line of ag- 
riculture here. But manufacturing—the 
handmaiden of agriculture—has been 
comparatively neglected. It is true a 
beginning was made several years ago, 
and quite a variety of manufactures is 
now turned out. Our capitalists for a 
long time had a vitiated currency to con- 
tend with, and high-priced labor. These 
difficulties are now removed. It is now 
just as hard to earn a dollar in Uonnecti- 
cut as it is in California, and no harder. 
But there is still a want of confidence in 
manufacturing here that is anything but 
pleasant to contemplate. 
Yes, we want a class of young people 
more studious, more industrious, more 
frugal, more saving, more coutent with 
small things. Therefore we want more 
real country homes, country schools and 
country churches. Religion and the vir- 
tues that grow out of religion are our 
first necessities, looking even in the direc- 


tion of prosperity. 


Let us have Philosophy. 


Prof. Sill, in his article on the ‘‘ Best 
use of Wealth,” contributed to the last 
number of the Berkeley Quarterly, uses 
the following language respecting the 
topic which was commented upon briefly 
in this paper two weeks ago: 

‘© Whatever difficulties may be involv- 
ed in the connexion of moral with creeds, 
it is certainly deplorable that any great 
institution should go on from year to year, 
venturing to call itself a university, and 
sending out men to be competent leaders 
in modern thought and society, without 
offering to them instruction from com- 
manding intellects on the great subjects 
of ethics, of rights and wrongs, and du- 
ties, of the history of the human intellect 
in its wrestlings with the great underlying 
problems of existence.” 

Evidently there is soon to be a great 
and loud cry from this generation for phil- 
osophy as distinguished from science. 
The mind can not long be satisfied with 
positivism. It would starve to death on 
that diet. If the universities do not give 
us a spiritual philosophy, ‘‘Concord 
schools’’ will rule the hour. 


Joseph Cook has made arrangements for 
delivering a course of lectures in London. 


iHome Mtissianary Bal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D.D. 


Office: No. 7 Montgomery Ave., San Francisco. 


What it Says. 


The ‘‘Home Missionary” for November 
gays: 

1. That the receipts in September were 
$10,194.78. Of this amount Massachu- 
setts heads the column, as she almost al- 
ways does, with $3,448.09, Connecticut, 
$3,195.37, New York, $956.44, Ohio, 
$616.09, Wisconsin, $361.31, Minn., 
$260.38, Vermont, $254.87, California, 
$237.65, Iowa, $137.69, Kansas, $124.- 
42, New Hampshire, $112.90, Mich., 
$85.70, Missouri, $42, Maine, $32,80, 
Neb., $30.40, S.C., $30, Colorado, $21.- 
10, Indiana, $15.75, Wash. Ter. , $13.50, 
Dakota, $8.76, Penn., $5; for S. 5S. 
work, $171.56, for the Home Missionary, 
$20.50. : 

The Home Missionary ought to be in 


every Congregational family. It comes. 


once a month, and can be had for sixty 
cents a year. 

2. That commissions were issued to 
sixty-one missionaries, all but fifteen of 
whom were in commission last year. 
are glad to see that our work-fellow and 
brother, Rev. E. B. Tuthill, who was 
obliged to give up his work in Martinez on 
account of poor health, and hardly expect- 
ed ever to be able to preach again, is in 
harness once more and commissioned for 
the church in Alpine and Forest City, 
Colorado. 

Of the missionaries commissioned, fif- 
teen are in Kansas,eight each in Missouri 
and Iowa, four each in Colorado, Dakota, 
New York and Missouri, five each in 
California and Nebraska, two in Wiseon- 
sin, one each in Washington Ter. and 
New Jersey. 

3. That the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association was formed for home work, 
because there was believed to be a field 
for missionary enterprise unoccupied. 
The American Home Missionary Society 
sends and supports men in the home field, 
and the Woman’s Home Missionary As- 
sociation was organized to send and sup- 
port women in the home field; including 
in this the fields under the care of the A. 
M. A. as well as those under the A. H. 
M.S. 'The respective societies have thus 
their respective work, and their auxiliaries 
(societies formed for the purpose of aid- 
ing them) have necessarily the same. The 
Woman’s Board of Missions has done a 
great work in forming auxiliaries, and 
through them arousing an interest in the 
work of women for women in heathen 
lands. Do we wish to enter into their 
labors? No; we wish to undertake an- 
other labor, not less important and dis- 
tinct; the work of women for women in our 
own country. ‘To support this new work of 
ours, shall we divert the streams which 
flow into their treasury ? No; there are 
other rills unappropriated which we can 
turn to an account. Let not our women 
be afraid of wasting resources or energy. 

Every womasw in every church can be- 
long to an auxiliary of the W. B. M. 
and to an auxiliary of the A. H. M. A. 
without being poorer or weaker for thus 
doubling her objects of thought, prayer 
and giving.’’ Miss Abbie W. Pierson, 
Treas; Miss Mary M. Topliff, Cor. See; 
20 Cong’! House, Boston. 

4. That the society for the promotion of 
collegiate and theological education in the 
West ‘‘originated in 1843. It was ealled 
into being at that time to meet the press- 
ing exigencies of five institutions recently 
planted in that new western world, name- 
ly: Western Reserve, Illinois, Wabash 
and Marietta Colleges and Lane Theo. 
Seminary. In 1843, these five institu- 
tions had in all about $250,000 in pro- 
ductive funds. Twenty-five years later, 
when the College Society reached its quar- 
ter century anniversary, those same insti- 
tutions had, for productive property, not 
far from $930,000. Was all this inerease 
secured by gifts from the East? Far 
from it; not athird part of it. What the 
Kast did was all the while unlocking the 
treasure houses of the west, and the in- 
stitutiens grew under this double agency. 
The secret of the whole has been helping 
others to help themselves. This is also 
the secret of the A. H. M. S. in its work 
of planting churches, and of the Congre- 
gational Union in building houses of wor- 
ship. 

5. That Rev. W. L. Gage, D. D., 
spent his summer vacation in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota and adjoin- 
ing regions. On his return home, he 
preached an eloquent sermon to his people 
containing the reflections and convictions 
of his own mind. In speaking of the 
great ‘‘Northwest”’ as it looks to a Chris- 
tian man of the East, he says: 

‘‘He sees a community in its more sim- 
ple forms; in the beginning of organiza- 
tion; not old cities like ours, where we 
receive what we have from our fathers, 
and simply perpetuate what we have re- 
ceived; but where men beg in new cities 
and set new currents into movement and 
live in the rest of a great hope, and im the 
joy of great activity.” * * * * 

**If in such a field Christian institutions 
are to be established,’ says Secretary 
Brown, ‘‘the little churches must have 
houses of worship, and they must, in the 
outset, have help from abroad. If we 
would carry our Eastern civilization into 
the great West and Northwest, and make 
it what it should and may be, the garden 
of the Lord, we must do it largely by plant- 
ing and establishing churches ; and churches 
without are neither plant- 
ed nor established. Let us arise and 
build.’’ 


Received by Stephen 5. Smith, Financial 
Agent of A. H. M. Society: 
1880. 
Sept. 21, Pling Fay, Santa Cruz....$ 1000 
Oct 1, San Juan, Cong. church, a 
10 00 


Oakland, Ist Cong. church 303 39 
Oct. 7, Collection at General Asso- 


28 10 
San Francisco, First Cong. 

church, a friend........ 20 00 
Santa Cruz, Cong. church 5 00 
Stockton, Cong. church... 4200 
418 49 


We 


Religious Intelligence. 


Calitornia. 


Wycliffe memorial services will be 
held the first Sabbath evening in November 
at 7:30 as follows. Calvary Presbyterian 
church, Gov. Geo. C. Perkins presiding; 
addresses by Rev. Dr. Scott and Rev. 
Dr. Reid. Howard St. M. E. church, 
Rev. Albert Williams presiding; address- 
es by Rev. R. MacKenzie and Rey. M. 
C. Briggs, D. D. Bethany Congrega- 
tional church, Rev. W. C. Pond presid- 
ing; addresses by Rev. A. S. Fisk, D. D., 
Rev. Howard Herderson, D. D. Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church, Dr. N. J. Bird 
presiding; addresses by Rev. F. L. Nash 
and Rev. W.R. Gober. At Oakland, on 
Noy. 14, at 7:30 p.m.: First Congrega- 
tional church, Annis Merrill Esq. presid- 
ing; address by Rev. G. S. Abbott. In 
East Oakland, at Baptist church, Rev. 
S. B. Morse presiding; address by Rev. 
R. Patterson, D. D. All the churches 
in the vicinity of these meetings will 
unite in the above services. Union meet- 
ings will also be held at Stockton, Sacra- 
mento, San Jose and other places later in 
the month. | 


The Martinez church received four to 
membership at its last communion (last 
Sunday). There were six baptisms, one 
adult. 


The monthly meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Associates will be held at No 7 
Montgomery avenue on Friday, Nov. 5, 
at 3:30 P. M. 

Yesterday mornimg, after voting a good 
straight ticket, Rev. L. Dickerman, ac- 
companied by his most estimable wife, 
took the overland train for the East. Mr. 
Dickerman has been with us some six 
years, laboring in Gilroy, Chico and Be- 
nicia. For the last year or more he has 
resided in this city and been our near 
neigkbor. He was one of the ablest 
preachers on the coast, and a brother be- 
loved. We were sorry to bid him and 
his good bye. Our prayers are that God 
will give them a safe journey and many 
blessed years of service in the field to 
which he shall direct them. They expect 
to attend the meetings of the National 
Council at St. Louis next week. 


Rev. C. M. Blake addressed the Con- 
gregational Club last Monday, on ‘‘Per- 
sonal Conversation with the Impenitent.”’ 
The address was deeply earnest, and gave 
rise to a most opportune and interesting 
conversation. 


S. F. Bufford Esq. is to present the 
subject at the Club on Monday next. 
The Subject will be ‘‘The Relation of the 
Pastor to the Sabbath-school. 


At the Congregational Club last Mon- 
day, the semi-annual election took place 
with the following result: Rev. John 
Kimball was elected chairman, Rev. Geo. 
Morris re-elected Secretary, and Revs. W 
C Pond, Charles A Savage, and S. F. 
Buftord Esq., Executive Committee 


Rev. A. L. Stone, D. D., pastor of 


the First church in this city, leaves by 
the steamer to-day for New York via. 
Panama. 
friends here and elsewhere in wishing the 
Doctor bon voyaye and greatly improved 
health. 


Rev. T. K. Noble of Plymouth church, 
this city, was quite ill last week; but we 
are very glad to say that at last reports 
he was much better. 


At Bethany church, this city, they had 
a children’s service last Sabbath morning. 
The pastor presented ‘‘The Childhood of 
Jesus’’ as the subject. At night Rev. 
Alvin Ostrom, a missionary from Amoy, 
China, delivered a most excellent sermon. 


By a unanimous vote the Cengrega- 
tional church at Stockton, Cal., has invit- 
ed Rev. J. Hooper of Martinez to,become 
its pastor for the twelvemonth succeeding 
December 1, 1880. He will probably 
accept the invitation. : 

Aubnrn still keeps up its successful 
socials. A recent one netted nearly four- 
teen dollars. 

Redwood City had a very successful 
and profitable church fair recently. They 
wetted about $425, which will relieve the 
church from financial embarrassment. 
A large number of friends gave efficient 
help in many ways, and very cordial 
thanks were presented therefor. 

We are very glad to report the pros- 
— of the Oahu College at Honoluiu, 

. I., presided over by our old time and 
greatly respected friend and brother, Rev. 
W.L. Jones. The institution is very 
full, havipg over 100 pupils, and has just 
received a very generous gift. Mrs, 
Dickson, daughter of the lamented Dr. 
Judd, has given $500 to purchase new 
desks and seats; and we of Tue Pact Fic 
office have had the pleasure to purchase 
them of Gilbert & Moore of this city, and 
ship them to Honolulu. | 


Statement of receipts for A. B. C. F. | 


M., from Oct. 1, 1879, to Oct. 6, 1880: 
1879. 
Oct. 1, Redwood City church ..... $ 3010 


‘* 8, Santa Cruz church......... 14 00 
‘* 8, Woodland 12 00 
Dec. 8, Oakland Plymouth Ave. Ch. 20 00 
‘* 12, Oakland First church _.... 53 54 } 
" ane San Francisco First church. 61 75 
Jan. 16, Sacramento First church .._- 38 00 
Feb. 12, Oakland Piymouth Ave. Ch. 12 00 | 
Mar. 15, co 5 60 
Pirst church...... 80 00 
May 12, S. F. Plymouth church. .... 155 00 
4. 327 40 
June 10, Santa Cruz church......._. 7 00 
‘* 14, Oakland Plymouth Ave. Ch 5 25 
‘* 24, Murphys church........... 5 00 
July 8, Oakland Plymouth Ave. Ch 6 15 
Aug. 9, oe Second church... 3 40 
lymouth Ave. Ch. 
13, Grasp Valley** ...... 65 00 
Oct. 6, Rio Vista OS ee 98 35 
6, Sacramento 4990 


Epwarp Furr t. 
Office: 408 California St., 


Other Denominations. 
PrEsSBYTERIAN—There have been some 


very pleasurable and profitable entertain- | 


-ings at Green Valley. 


We unite with multitudes of 


ments lately for the church in Nap, 
Rev. J. N. Hurd succeeds Rey. \y Hi 
Deane, deceased, at Tucson, Arizon, | 
Rev. Dr. Scott preached lately on Ey, 
lution. ~ 

Baptist.—Rev. O. C. Wheeler, D. 1) 
preached at Reno on a recent Sabbath 
Rev. S. A. Taft is doing a go,, 
work at Santa Rosa.——Rev, 
Barnes is holding successful revival moos. 
Rev. H. w 
Read of Virginia city has | 
sick, but is reported better. 

Metuopist.—The California 
tian Advocate comes with improved ap- 
pearance and on better paper. A pro. 
tracted meeting has been held in Alameda. 


EpiscopaL.—A successful vocal 
instrumental concert was given in Alam. 
da last week, for the benefit of Chris; 
church. St. Mary’s Hall, Benicia 
reports continued prosperity. Rew 

. H. Stoy, of Marysville, has removed 
to San Rafael. 

Hawaiian Islands. 

Kaumakapili church, Honolulu, is to jy 
replaced by a new building.  Fifteo, 
thousand dollars are already in hand—— 
_Mr. Moody has been invited to visit Hop. 
olulu after his visit to San Franciseo —_ 
The Aloha Literary and Debating Society 
has interesting meetings.——The 
missionary, Rev. L. Lyons, the [sage 
Watts of the Pacific, is preparing a new 


guage. Dr. Damon is not expected jp 
Honolulu before the December steamer 
Temperance. 

The Reseve will come out this week jy 
new form and be published in San F yay. 
cisco under the direction of that wel! 
known temperance general, Capt. A. [). 
Wood. Levi Leland, who has heey 
Grand Lecturer for the Good Templars 
for several years, was in this city oy 
Monday, on his way with his family ty 
Oregon fora much needed rest.—— |, 
the recent meeting of the Sons of Tem. 
perance at San Jose, W. B. Wadman. 
Esq., of this city, was re elected G. \V P 
and J. J. Hucks as Treasurer. This js 
the eighteenth term Mr. Hucks has 
served in this official position. The order 
is reported in good condition, and the time 
of annual session is changed trom October 
to April. 

Eastern and Foreign. 

Notes.—The young men under the 
care of the Presbyterian Board of Edu- 
cation are required to be able to recite 
the Westminister Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism; if they can’t recite it on 
their firs: recommendation they must 
learn it before the next year comes round 
or be dropped. How would it do to re- 
quire the Biblical texts also ?——The 
small number of juniors entering at An- 
dover this year is said to be owing 
partly to the fact that written examine 
tions are required for admission. (ne 
would think that graduation from a 
respectable college might do.——The 
Presbyterians of Melbourne offered Dr. 
Dykes, of London, $6,000 a year to be- 
come principal of Ormond College, but 
he declined. We are glad to see that our 
brethren across the water are able to 
offer $6,000 for the principalship of a 
college. They are far in advance of the 
Presbyterians or any other denomination 
in San Francisco. 


Jewish Nores.— The astonishing 
statement is made that of 3,609 students 
in the Uuiversity at Berlin 1,302 are 
Jews. New York Jews are very 
properly moved in spirit by the arrival o! 
twelve thousand of their brethren from 
Russia, in a very low condition in all re- 
spects. 

Tue New Caruonic Surine.—lhe 
Rev. Dr. Campbell Fair, editor of the 
Baltimore Church News, last Summer 
visited the original and now famous 
miraclc-vorking shrine at Knock, Ireland, 
and gives an account in his paper o 
what he witnessed. Ele especially noted 
the fact that while hundreds of po, 
crippled, diseased pilgrims prostrate 
themselves in abject adoration before a 
gaudy clay image of the Virgin at the 
outside gable of the church, scarcely any 
bowed before the altar within the chapel 
on which was the consecrated host which 
they profess to believe is the real body 
and bloed of Christ. 


Thanksgiving Proclamation. 
Washington, Oct. 31.—The following 


was issued to-day: 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATBS 
OF AMERICA. 
PROCLAMATION. 
At no period in the histcry since the 
United States became a nation, has this 
people had so abundant and so_ universal 
reasons for joy and gratitude at the favor 
of Almighty God, or been subject to 30 
profound an obligation to give thanks for 
His loving kindness, and humbly to im- 
lore his continued care and_ protection. 
Health, wealth and abound 
throughout all our borders; peace, honor 
and friendship exists with all the world; 
there is a tirm and faithful adherence by the 
great body of our population to those priu- 
ciples of liberty and justice which have 
made our greatness as a nation, and to she 
wise institutions and strong frame of the 
Government and society which will perpe- 
tuate it. For all these, let the thanks of a 
happy and united people, as with one 
voice, ascend in devout homage to the 
Giver of all good. 
I therefore recommend that on Thurs- 
day, the twenty-fifth day of November 
next, the people meet in their respective 
places of worship to make acknowledge- 
ment to Almighty God for His bounties 
and His protection, and to offer Him pray- 
ers for their continuance. 
In witness whereof, | have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States to be affixed. . 
Done at the City of Washington this first 
dav of November, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred aD 


fifth. R. B. Haves. |Seal.| 


S. S. hymn book in the Hawaiian Jap. 
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CgapLaIn R. S. Stusss, Oregon Editor. 


“History of the Disbanded Churches. 


BY REV. M. EELLS. 


Sketches of all the Congregational 
churches which are connected with the 
Congregational Association of Oregon and 
Washington Territory have been published 
in THE Paciric. Yet considerable hard 
work has been done which does not now 
seem to make much show, and yet which 
ought not to be forgotten. Earnest labor, 
fervent prayers, severe trials, sorrowful 
days and a strong faith have been given 
to this work, fully as strong and earnest, 
perhaps, as that which has been bestowed 
on the living churches; yet their only rec- 
ord is now on high with a God who does 
not forget. ‘T'wo of these have already 
been mentioned—at Bellingham Bay and 
White River in Washington Territory. 
Seven others have existed. 7 

MILWAUKEE, 


In 1850, soon after the arrival of Rev. 
H. Lyman at Portland, when it was 
doubtful which of the two places would 
be the commercial metropolis of Oregon, 
a church of three members was organized 
at this place, of which Mr. Lyman became 
pastor, and where he preached once a 
month, A small but interesting Sabbath- 
school was held, and there was a purpose 
to erecta church. ‘Time soon decided 
that Poriland would be the successful 
place, and the members moved away. 


CORVALLIS. 


In 1854, Rev. M. B. Starr first report- 
eda church organization at this place, 
and he continued as its pastor as long as 
it continued on the list. No report, how- 
ever, has been preserved previous to 1857, 
when it was worshipping with the Metho- 
dist Npiseopal church, with fifty in the 


congregation, fifteen in the church, a hun- 


dred dollars raised for the pastor’s sup- 
port, in addition to which it received aid 
from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety. The only other reports are for 
1858, the same as the year previous, 1859 
and 1860, when there were respectively 
twelve and sixteen members. It with the 
church at Sand Ridge received Home 
Missionary aid from 1858 until 1862, $1,- 
800 in all. It was continued on the list 


until 1863, about the time Mr. Starr re- 


moved to California. 
SAND RIDGE. 


This church was first reported in 1857 
with Rey. T. Condon as pastor, and num- 
Le-ed twelve members, with a congregation 
of fifty ani asmall Sabbath-school. The 
nexf year there were eleven members, and 
they were under the pastoral care of Rev. 
H. H. Spalding. There were also eighty 
in the congregation and twenty-five in the 
Sabbath-school. Rev. M. B. Starr was 
pastor in 1860, and it, like the preceding 
church, was continued on the list until 
1863, when Mr. Starr removed from the 
place, but with no statistical report after 
1859. 


GRAND PRAIRIE. 


The first mention of this church, six 
miles south of Albany, is in 1855, when 
the Association was held there, and it 
was under the care of Rev. T. Condon. 
The next year it was reported in connec- 
tion with the church at Albany as having 
twelve members—the last mention made 
of it. 

DALLAS. 


In May, 1854, Rev. H. Lyman having 
left Portland, moved to this place where 
he began to hold services. In 1857 he 
reported a church of seven members and 
three outstations; but in the fall of that 
year he accepted a professorship in Pa- 
cific University, and removed to Forest 
Grove. ‘This is the last mention made of 
the church. 


EOLA. 


Some members of the Salem church 
residing at this place in 1858, Rev. O. 
Dickinson organized a church here, which 
the next year reprted twelve members, 
with a hundred in the congregation. In 
1860 and 1864 it reported thirteen mem- 
bers, which is the last report of the 
church, although it was represented at the 
Association in 1865. 


BOISE CITY (IDAHO). 


In October, 1871, Rev. M. Eells began 
work at this place, and in May, 1873, or- 
ganized a church of ten members, to whom 
three were subsequently added. The re- 
port of 1874 gives an average congrega- 
tion of sixty, one hundred and ten in the 
Sabbath-school and $1,282.50 raised for 
all purposes. But in Junel 1874, Mr. 
Eells thought it wise to leave, owing to 
removal of some of the members, a de- 
crease of population and an increase of 
churches; and the members took letters 
to any church which they might desire 
t» join. 

Three Presbyterian churches have also 
been reported to the Association, all of 
which are extinct; fors previous to 1859 
any Congregational or Presbyterian min- 
ister or church might become connected 
with it. 

CALAPOVIA. | 

Soon after Rev. H. H. Spalding left 
the Indian Mission work in 1847, he 
moved to this place and organized a New 
School Presbyterian church after a time, 
and had from one to five out-stations. 
The church was small, however, and re- 
ceived little er no aid from the Home 
Mis:ionary Society, its pastor supporting 
himself by acting as sub-Indian agent, 
teaching, manual labor and economy. 
When the statistics were first published, 
in 1857, it reported seven members and 
fifty in the congregation. The next year 
the same figures were repeated, with the 
addition of one hundred dollars raised 
for the support of the pastor; and this is 
the last item which shows its connection 
with the Association or its history; and 
according to Rev. E. R. Geary, D. D., 
of the Presbyterian church, it long since 
Ceased to exist. 


SPENCERS BUTTE. 
Rev H. H. Spalding reporied in 1854 


having organized a Presbyterian church 
at this place of fourteen members; but 
no other mention is ever made of the 
church. 

FOREST GROVE. 


About 1851 unfortunate difficulties 
arose in the Congregational church at 
Forest Grove which could not be settled, 
and resulted in the organization of a 
Presbyterian church at the same place of 
seven members, of which Rev. E. 
Walker became pastor, and preaching 
Was sustained for several years. Rey. 
H. Clarke, pastor of the Congregational 
church, brought the matter before the As- 
sociation in 1853. That body decided 
that while Mr. Walker had evidently in- 
tended to act in good faith, yet it 
was not a wise movement, at least until 
a mutual council should be held to inves- 
tigate the matter. Accordingly a coun- 
cil was held soon after and the diiticulties 
so adjusted that the separate service 
ceased. Various propositions looking 
toward the union of the two churches 
were made in 1854, 1855 and 1856, but 
without success, as far as the churches 
were concerned. In 1856 several of the 
members of the Presbyterian church 
joined the Congregational church, their 
pastor being among the number; and he 
was chosen pastor of the latter church, 
and the former one then ceased active ex- 
istence as a church. 


Gal. W. C. T. U. 


We notice that in San Jose, some of 
the W. C. T. U. have been engaged in 
active work. We quote from a daily 
paper as follows: : 

Jose, 17.—The Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union met in the 
M. E. Church yesterday afternoon. A 
committee, consisting of two ladies from 
the ranks of our best society, have been 
engaged, during the past week, in visit- 
ing the liquor men in the saloons, for 
the purpose of prevailing upon them, if 
possible, to close their places of business 
on Sunday, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. These ladies 
have been over a good portion of the field, 
and according to their report, found but 
two saloon-keepers who expressed a will- 
ingness to close on Sunday. ” 

What a commentary upon our offjcers 
and the Christian community! We be- 
lieve in a righteous indignation and when 
we read the above we were filled full of 
it. -Are there no officers in this state? 
Have we no churches? Do we profess 
to be civilized or heathen? Have we 
any Christian men and women? Do we 
believe the Lord intends to turn this world 
over to his satanic majesty? Shame on 
us for our easy-going, half-believing, lazy 
Christianity! A law upon our statute 
books that -will directly help save souls 
and glorify God, yet, not moral force 
enough in a community to enforce it. 
We don’t mean San Jose, but all places. 
Even here in Petaluma, where we have 
done some little good, we know of a wo- 
man being on the streets, a few Sabbaths 
since, intoxicated. Some will say it is 
not nice to tell of such things. We say, 
let the world know the truth and the 
}whole truth in this matter. If we should 
ask the pastors to take any steps to en- 
force a law, they would probably say it 
wouldn’t be suitable for their profession. 
Did Christ preach a gospel of conformity 
to the world’s opinion? While even 
ready to forgive the repentant sinner, 
didn’t he denounce the sin? If we ask 
the lawyers, they reply, ‘‘ you have to 
prove too many negatives; there is a 
slight flaw [purposely put in by some whis- 
key-soaked politicians] you will have to 
prove by so many witnesses,” and so on. 
The whole net-work of the law, from be- 
ginning to end, in regard to temperance, is 
a miserable farce. If we ask the business 
men, they shrug their shoulders and 
‘chaven’t time’. Meanwhile, inwardly, 
they pity us for stupidity; say we had 
better attend to home affairs. Then we 
ask the Christion men and women of the 
churches. The men will pray like saints, 
and give the weak sisters wholesome ad- 
vice and—do nothing. And suppose, in 
some mysterious way, they receive a rey- 
elation that it is none of their business, 
then nine-tenths of the sisters give us the 
cold shoulder. Thank God for the other 
tenth! They realize there is work to be 
done, and they are ready te doit. The 
obstacles thrown in our way are only new 
incentives to action; and we propose to 
work and pray, watch and wait, until 
every saloon is closed on Sunday and the 
other six days ‘of the week. The Lord 
God of Hosts is with us and we believe 
with Divine help we shall come off victo- 
rious in this battle. 

M. E. Conepon. 
Sec’y Cal. W. C. T. U. 


Prof. Ladd, at the conclusion of his ar- 
ticle ou ‘‘History and the Concept of 
God,’’ in the last Bibliotheca Sacra, says: 

‘¢ The heait of the race and the brain 
of the race are meant to work together. 
Let not man dislocate what God has ar- 
ticulated. Trendelenberg and Moody 
seem, in work, far enough apart; Schopen- 


hauer and Moody as well. But the phil- 


_osophy and evangelism of the two former 


should draw near enough together te 
leave a great space between them and the 
pessimism of the latter. Who (we ask in 
conclusion) can contemplate this mighty 
working of God in history without con- 
firmation of faith and incitement of adoring 
love. Science and faith cry out together, 
‘the heaven of heavens can not contain 
thee.’ History and faith unite in declar- 
ing the ages of ages are too brief for thy 
work; but they are all thine own.”’ 


New York, October 27th. — Bishop 
Simpson, who has been on an extended 
trip in the West, says the land, the rail- 
roads, the steamships, and the — of 
California are all in very few hands; 
that the masses of the people are poor, 
and that it possesses fewer homes for 
working-men than, perhaps, any other 


part of the country. 


The Proper Limits of State Education. 


( Concluded From first page. ) 


from the Troy Times, a paper which has 
as wide a circulation, probably, and as 
great an influence in the Empire State as 
any of the papers published outside of 
New York City. This paper, not long 
ago, declared editorially, ‘* Educational 
extravagances must be cut off, and the 
old idea revived of [the state] giving 
children the benefit of a common-school 
education, and not going beyond that 
limit.” A recent. governor of New 
York comdemns the principle of apply- 
ing the public moneys to any other edu- 
cation than such as is necessary to enable 
the pupils to understand their duties and 
exercise their rights in a free govern- 
ment. He says: ‘‘When we go beyond 
this, and take from one man the money 
necessary to educate the children of an- 
other man in the arts and sciences, we 
perpetrate an act of injustice under the 
forms of law. What is worse than this, 
instead of educating the masses of chil- 
dren so as to prepare them for the pur- 
suits and industries upon which they 
must depend for a living, we educate 
them in such a way as to make them 
discontented with their condition, unfit 
to discharge its duties in a manner most 
beneficial to their own interests, and 
take away the strong incentives which 
impel those who are really able and 
worthy to win for themselves high posi- 
tions in learning and usefulness. When 
the state has given to all the children a 
good common-school education, it should 
there leave them to their own resources, 
and to follow such courses as their own ca- 
pacities fit them for. ‘To go beyond this 
is to injure rather than to benefit them.” 

A late writer in Scribner’s Magazine, 
in reviewing President Woolsey’s ‘‘ Polit- 
ical Science; or, The State, Theoretically 
and Practically Considered,’’ makes some 
strictures upon the President’s position 
that among rights, as conditions necessary 
to the development of the individual, ed- 
ucation is one. He advocates compul- 
sory education on the ground that the 
child has a right to it, and the state 
should insure to him his right. With 
this the reviewer takes direct issue. He 
argues that children have no right to an 
education different from the rights of life 
and property. The right to education, he 
claims, is the right to get an education, 
and as much education as one chooses to 
work for—-a right just like that to get as 
much property as one chooses to work for. 
The duty of the state to educate, he says, 
must be shown on other grounds. Just 
as» in the case of every other function 
which the state assumes, the state must 
be put upon the defensive to show its 
right or duty to assume that function. 
The writer is able to see very plain reason 
why the state should assume primary ed- 
ucation, but sees quite as plain reason 
why the secondary or higher education 
should not be undertaken by the state. 
It can justify itself for undertaking the 
first, not for undertaking the other. 

These are samples of a large and rapid- 
ly-increasing class of utterances. Out- 
side of our churches is a growing number 
of persons who, on various grounds, are 
objecting more and more to the state as- 
suming the higher education. While sat- 
isfied to be taxed for primary education, 
they are increasingly dissatisfied with the 
idea of the state taking forcibly one man’s 
money and with it accomplishing another 
man’s child in French, German, Greek, 
Latin, and the higher ranges of classical 
and scientific study. They feel that this 
is going much too far; that it is, indeed, 
‘‘perpetrating an act of injustice under 
the forms of law.’’ And especially in 
view of one aspect of state education, as 
at present carried on, do an increasing 
number within the various Christian de- 
nominations feel great dissatisfaction with 
it. 

There is evident a disposition to rule 
out all Christian people, all Christian 
ideas, and all Christian influences, from 
any representation in our system of in- 
instruction itself, or in its management. 
This began to show itself in the matter of 
declining to have the Bible read, or any 
devotional exercises had, in the schools. It 
has already proceeded much farther than 
that. As, for example, (in the state of 
Wisconsin a bill was introduced into the 
state legislature, a year or two since, 
which explicitly forbids any religious ser- 
vice, prayer, singing of any religious song, 
reading of any religious work, or the em- 
ployment of any clergyman as instructor, 
in the public schools; with the proposition 
to punish any teacher who may engage in 
any of the forbidden exercises by a fine 
of fifty dollars. A like disposition to rule 
out all possible religious influence from 
state education is manifest in other 
states. And this means, of course, a 
determined and total divorce of all moral 
instruction, and all means of moral cult- 
ure, from our state system of education. 


‘Now, the consti‘utional right of a ma- 
jority of the citizens in any state to make 
such regulations as those named above, 
relative to the state system of education, 
can scarcely be questioned. In the re- 
publican state a majority must rule. 
Where all are taxed for state education it 
is right thatthe majority shall manage that 
education. But, on the other hand, a 
right remains to the minority in any such 
ease. It is the right to protest. The 
right to demur to having education, in its 
higher character-forming grades subjected 
to any such state manipulation as that. 

A rapidly-increasing number of peo- 
ple in the churches, perceiving the impos- 
sibility of harmonizing opinions into any 
sort of working agreement as to whal 
shall be taught, as to how it shall be 
taught, and by what kind of persons it 
shall be taught, are arriving at the con- 
clusion that the wiser way, the juster 
way, the far more satisfactory way, will 
be to no longer put our education-money 
into a common fund, except so far as to 
guard the state against utter illiteracy; 
but for the party of each opinion to be 
allowed to keep its higher-education 
money in its own hands, and expend it in 


|such ways as shall seem to itself good. 


the higher education ? 


This will be for the interest of state har- 
mony, no less than for the interest of ed- 
ucation itself. Then the Catholic father 
can enjoy his indefeasible right to educate 
his child after his own judgment and con- 
science; the infidel can enjoy his indefez- 
— right, and the Protestant Christian 
is. 

As matters now stand, the non-relig- 
ionist party are, in some of our states, 
oppressors. They are refusing the relig- 
ionist liberty of conscience as touching a 
most important and far-reaching maiter. 
The non-religionist exacts money from the 
religionist for purposes of a common edu- 
cation, and then refuses the religionist 
any Voice or influence in the management 
of that education. For me, a religionist, 
believing that a certain moral culture 
should be joined to all mental culture; 
believing, indeed, that the two cannot by 
any possibility be separated; believing 
that the absence of positive moral cul*- 
ure is’equivalent to a culture in immoral- 
ity—just as the absence of. certain ele- 
ments in the atmosphere leaves'‘it poison- 
ously noxious—for me to insist that some 
appliances for moral culture shall be 
included in our common system of educa- 
tion, is bigotry. ‘There must be two taxes 
and one voice. I can pay, but can have 
no say. ‘There is no bigotry in the non- 
religionist having what he wants at the 
common expense, but for the re.izionist 
to claim some allowance of his wants is 
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the essence of bigotry! 

So great is the divergence of opinion as 
to systems of education, so impossible of 
remediation does this divergence appear 
to be, that very many of us are begin- 
ning to think the only peaceable and har- 
monious way must be to follow the ex- 
ample set in early days inthe matter of 
state religion—for the state simply to 
protect all parties in their opinions, and 
relegate to each parent the business of 
providing his children with such higher ed- 
ucation as his judgment may suggest or his 
conscience dictate. The same principle, 
precisely, appears to underlie both mat- 
ters, that of church and state, and that of 
school and state. S 


In conclusion, it seems in place to say 
that the attitude of Christian people, as 
touching this matter of the necessity ot 
including adequate moral culture in all 
systems of higher education, appears to 
be but imperfectly apprehended on the 
part of those who do not coincide with it. 
They apparently look upon it as but a 
slight thing; and regard us in contending 
for it as unreasonably stickling for an un- 
essential, or even unimportant, point. 
But to our minds it is a most vital and 
all-important matter. ‘To our minds: the 
grand end and aim of all culture is ma.r- 
hood. And for any good results in man- 
hood all the faculties need cultivation, 
especially those which are highest in their 
nature and scope. As one of our number 
has lately said: ‘‘Much of our education 
builds an arc, and not the whole circum- 
ference, of culture. Only whole wheels 
roll! Wherever we leave an are out of 
our culture there is likely, as the wheels 
roll, to be a halt some ey If a great 
university thinks it may be wholly secu- 
lar, and teach nothing concerning religious 
truth, ignoring the loftiest faculties in |. 
man, then that university is not building 
circles of culture, but rockers. This age 
is a babe that goes in a cradle on wheels, 
and no longer in one on rockers!’ 


Now this gives the matter in a nut- 
shell. We in the churches recognize 
loftier faculties than the secular faculties. 
We perceive higher ends than secular 
ends. We are conscious of laws higher 
than laws of matter. We believe that 
character is the grandest product of hu- 
man culture. Wherefore we want the 
mighty sweep of those great laws which 
govern good and evil in couduct and 
character to be comprehended by our sons 
and daughters. We believe there are 
great spiritual forces, no less than forces 
mechanical and forces material, which 
bear directly and powerfully upon us in 
our life. We believe that attitude is to 
be taken toward those forces; that the 
outcome of life depends vitally upon such 
attitude. Wherefore we desire to have 
these things impressed upon the opening 
minds of our sons and daughters. We 
desire that our children be trained sym- 
metrically with reference to all their fac- 
ulties. We wish, not an arc of culture, 
but a whole circumference of culture. 
We think it needful, therefore, that our 
institutions of higher education be so 
fitted, so furnished, and so managed, as 
to include the entire circle of truths and 
tuitions. But we have become convinced 
that this is utterly impossible in any in- 
stitution under state control. More and 


more are all those things which make for { not. 
adulterations. 


thé harm is done. 


the culture of the higher faculties being 
ruled out. It seems simply impossible to 
have in a state institution, in any such 
force as to signify at all, what have been 
aptly termed ‘‘the character-formin 

studies.’’ Ignorant people and alediaad 
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of scripture, or of the universal prayer, 
is objected to. So what can be done but 
to dissolve partnership in this matter of 


The only ground on which a republican 
state would be*warranted in undertaking 
the higher education—the ground of uni- 
versal assent of allits citizens thereto—does 
not exist. Wherefore our state is, at the 
present time, transcending its legitimate 
authority, and is perpetrating upon a 
considerable number of its citizens ‘‘an 
injustice under the forms of law.’’ It is 
not protecting all of its citizens as regards 
their rights in education, but is most se- 
riously and unjustly oppressing them. 
From this oppression it is our right to be 
delivered.—Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D. 
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Children’s Corner. 


at WITH STRANGERS. 


‘*You surely must see our baby,’ 
Said grandma, ‘‘before you go; 
For you never will see another 
So lovely and sweet, I know.’’ 
And soon nurse brought the darling 
. The dear little rosy chap, 
Who didn’t mind seeing strangers 
While seated on grandma’s lap. 


We toyed with his dimpled fingers; 
We chuckled him under the chin, 
And patted his cheeks so rosy 
Still hoping a smile to win; 
But after looking us over, 
He solemnly turned his head 
To gaze in the face of grandma: 
“It’s all right! it’s all right’’ she said. 


If we had been hungry giants, 
We might have wauted to eat 
That beautiful, bouncing baby, 
For he was tender aud sweet; 
But if we had dared to bite him. 
With grandma so close in sight, 
She would not have smiled and whispered, 
‘It’s all right, my dear; it’s all mght!”’ 
The Nursery. 


Tom, the Boot-black. 


One day, as I sat at my oftice-desk 
writing busily, 1 heard_a knock at the 
door. ‘‘Come in,’”’ said I. 

The door opened, and there stood a 
small boy, very ragged and rather dirty. 
‘What do you want ?’’ I asked sharply; 
tor | was annoyed at the interruption. 

‘*Please, sir,” said the boy, ‘‘will you 
set me up?” | 

It was sucha queer request that | 
laughed outright. ‘‘Set you up,’’ said 
I. ‘*You are not a bowling-pin, are you? 
What in the world do you mean ?” 

‘Please, sir, | want to be set up in 
business.’ 

“Oh! you want me to give you some 
money.” 

‘No, sir; I only want to borrow.’ 

‘‘And how much do you want ?” 

“Only twenty cents, sir.”’ 

‘‘What kind of a business will that set 
you up in?” 

newspaper business, sir. 
to buy papers.”’ 
‘‘And you promise to pay the money 
back 
sir. 
There was something about the boy 
I handed him two 
dimes, and he went away. A friend who 
happened in, just as I was closing the 
transaction, expressed the opinion that I 
had been imposed upon. ‘‘ You will nev- 
er see that little rogue again,”’ said he. 

Day after day passed, and I began to 
think that my friend was right. The boy 
had not come back. But, just as I had 
about given him up, he appeared and _ re- 
paid the money honestly. I was so 
pleased, that 1 made him a present of the 
amount, and added a trifle to it. 

Two years or more afterwards, I stop- 
ped one day at a street corner to have 

iny shoes cleaned. As I placed my foot 
on the block, the boot-black looked up in 
my face, and said, ‘‘l should like to 
shine your shoes for nothing, sir.”’ 

so ?’’ said T. 

**Ton't you remember, sir, how you 
set me up?’ 

Then | recognized my old acquaintance, 
though he had grown so that I should 
hardly have known him. He was thriv- 
ing, he told me, in his new line of busi- 
ness, and had no occasion to borrow any 
imore money. 

He had impreved greatly in his looks, 
and, what was better, lhe had been im- 

wyroving himself in many other ways. He 
had learned to read and write, and, being 
ready to turn His hand to any honest 
work, he was trying bravely to make his 
way in the world. 

All this happened a good while ago. I 
kept watch of that boy, and took great 
pleasure in finding that my first impres- 
sion of him was correct. ateWhver he 
undertook to do he did with a_ will, and 
he soon found a better employment than 
blacking shoes. 

He is now a prosperous merchant, and, 
if I were to tell you his name, you would 
hardly believe that he ever could have 
been ‘Tom the bootblack.—7 he Nursery. 


I want 


—— 


Singing to the Old Man. 


A touching incident of the last visit of 
the Fiske Jubilee Singers to Washington 
is related by a correspondent of the Col- 
umbus (O.) Dispatch: 

The company remained in Washington 
two or three weeks giving concerts, and 
during their stay at the National Hotel, ’ 
they unanimously paid a visit to Aiexand- 
er H. Stephens, who is an invalid. The 
time for the cali was fixed to suit his 
convenience, and his ordinarily confused 
apartments were prepared for the occa- 
sion. When the ‘‘Children” entered the 
room they found quite an assembly of 
the ladies of the hotel, and Mr. Stephens 
sitting in the midst in his ‘‘wheel-chair.’’ 

He greeted each one with a cordial 
hand-shake, and when thisceremony was 
over they ranged themeselves in a semi- 
circle in front of him and sang ‘‘Steal 
Away to Jesus,’’ with the Lord’s Prayer. 

During the singing he was deeply af- 
fected, keeping time with his feet and 
looking from one to another as if lost in 
wonder that such a melody could proceed 
from mortal lips. When they struck the 
words ‘‘QOur Father,’’ he covered his 
face with his hands and ceased to beat 
the time. As they breathed this prayer 
in soft and almost whispered notes, it 
seemed as though they were bearing the 
old man on their hearts to the throne of 
grace. There was not a sound, not even 
the stirring of a hand, lest the soft melo- 
dious notes should be lost; and when 
they ceased, he said, ‘‘ Oh, it is wender- 
ful! I never heard anything like it.”’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said Mr. Stephens, ‘‘I would 
like to hear you sing a good old revival 
song to a rousing old camp-meeting 
tune.’’ 

It was easy enough to comply with this 
request, and they sang net only one but 
several, and they probably never had a 
more attentive or a more deeply affected 
auditor. 


The last piece closed with the benedic- 
tion: ‘‘The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee. The lL rd make His face to shine up- 
on thee, and be gracious unto thee. 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give thee peace both now a® 
forevermore. Amen.” 

During this the old man sat with bow- 
‘ed head. It was as though the ‘‘peace 
that passeth understanding’’ had settled 
upon him; and when, after a moment’s 
hush, he raised his head and extended 
his hands in parting, his eyes were moist, 
and there were tears in his voice. 

It was a pleasant incident, this meeting 
of the ancient Southerner and the hither- 
toslaves, the more so from the fact that 
Mr. Stephens has always been an inde- 
pendent and practical friend of the race. 


A North Carolina Marriage. 


Soon after the close of the last war 
Captain X was appointed a justice of the 
peace in a country place not far from Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina. 

His father had been a planter in a rath- 
er small way, and his son the captain had 
acquired considerable ‘experience in the 
business of managing real estate, drawing 
up deeds, ete., during his father’s life- 
time, and then in settling the estate after 
his decease. Further than this he had 
no legal knowledge, and indeed, his en- 
tire stock of ‘‘book-learning”’ was small 
and poorly selected, but any lack in gen- 
eral information was fully made up, for 
his uses, by self-assertion. Late one 
afternoon, as he was riding home from 
Raleigh, he met a young woman and two 
men, who hailed him and inquired if he 
was Captain X. The young woman and 
one of the men wished te be married at 
once. The other had come as a witness. 
They had procured the necessary license, 
but an irate father was on their path, and 
swore that they should never be married. 
It was considered on all accounts safest 
to have the ceremony performed without 
delay, and try pacification afterward. 
Now the captain had never witnessed 
a marriage, and naturally had no very 
clear idea of what was usual in such 
cases. He remembered having seen a 
book about the house years before with 
a form for marriage in it, but what the 
book was and where it was he could not 
remem ber. 

‘*Why,” said he, when he told the 
story afterward, ‘‘I1 knew the ‘Postles’ 
Creed and Commandments, and at first I 
thought I’d use ’em to begin on, but then 
[ reckoned, on the whole, they were too 
durned solemn.” 

He asked the couple to come to his 
house, secretly hoping that he could find 
that book; but they declined, for the rea- 
son that the matter admitted of no delay. 
A less assured man would have been 
sorely perplexed, but not he. He lost ne 


time in removing his hat, and remarked, 
‘‘Hats off in the presence of the ceurt.’’ 


All being uncovered, he said, ‘‘1’ll swear 
you in fust off. Hold up yer right 
hands.”’ 

too ?’’ asked the friend of the 
groom. 

‘Of course,” said the captain, | 
witnesses must be sworn. You and each 
of you solemnly swear that the evidence 
you shall give in this case shall be the 
truth, th’ ’ole truth, an’ nothin’ but the 
truth, s’elp youGod. YouJohn Marvin, 
do solemnly swear that to the best of 
your knowledge an’ belief you take this 
yer woman ter have an’ ter hold tor yer- 
self, yer heirs, exekyters, administrators, 
and assigns, for your an’ their use an’ 
behoof forever ?’’ 

‘*T do,” answered the groom. 

‘“You, Alice Ewer, take this yer man 
for yer husband, ter have an’ ter hold for- 
ever; and you do further swear that you 
are lawfully seized in fee-simple, are free 
from all incumberance, and have good 
right to sell, bargain, and convey to the 
said grantee yerself, yer heirs, adminis- 
trators, and assigns ?”’ 

‘*T do,” said the bride, rather doubt- 
fully. 

‘“ Well, John,’’ said the captain, 
‘‘that’ll be about a dollar ’n’ fifty cents.” 
‘*Are we married ?” asked the other. 
‘‘Not by a durned sight yer ain’t,’’ 
quoth the captain with emphasis; ‘‘ but 
the fee comes in here.’’ After some 
fumbling it was produced and handed to 
the ‘‘Court,”’ who examined it to make 
sure it was all right, and then pocketed 
it, and continued: ‘‘Know all men by 
these presents, that I, Captain X, of Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina, being in good 
health and of sound and disposin’ mind, 
in consideration of a dollar ’n’ fifty cents 
to me in hand paidy the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, do and by these 
presents have declared you man and wife 
during good behavior, and until other- 
wise ordered by the court,’ 

The men put on their Stats again, the 
young couple, after shaking their bene- 
factor’s hand, went on to meet their des- 
tiny and the irate father, while the cap- 
tain rode home richer in experience.— 
Harper’s Magazine for November. 


Painting for Eternity. 


When Appelles the Greek painter, was 
asked why he bestowed so much labor on 
his pictures, he replied, ‘‘ Because I am 
painting for eternity.”” He used the 
word as a bold figure of speech; but we 
may use the word literally when we say 
that we are painting the picture of 
our lives for eternity. We use 
fast colors. Whatever pure and holy 
word or deed be wrought into that 
picture, will stand there, imperishable 
and immortal. Whatever selfish or sinful 
thing be painted on that life-canvas can 
never be washed out except by the appli- 
cation of the blood of Jesus here in this 
present life. Now or never that precious 
blood availeth. When death comes, the 
process of painting stops! No strokes of 
penitence or of faith can be added to it 
then. No guilty spots can be washed 
out then. ‘lhe painting is finished, and 
finished forever! 

Death frames the picture, and sends it 


politeness. 
says an exchange, a woman of fifty, made 
up to look about twenty-five years old, 
got on board at a crossing to find every 
seat occupied. 
and then selecting a poorly dressed man 
about forty-five years of age, she observ- 


ed: 


looked up and down. 
and you are going clear through, I’ll hunt 
up one for you at the end of the line!’ 


uuchangeable. 


‘“‘shame and everlasting contempt.”’ 


ning forevermore. 


give us one more opportunity. 


thy, let him be filthy still. 


that is holy, let him be holy still.” 


holy conversation and godliness ? 


on the scaffold. 


time, 
eternity.” 


eternity ! 


brief line: 
ity.” 


onthe heavens: 
for but eternity.” 


‘*Let the clanging bells of time 
With their changes rise and fall! 
But in undertones sublime— 
Sounding deep beyond them all— 
Is a voice that must be heard, 
As our moments onward flee, 
And it speaketh but this word, 
Eternity ! Eternity !’’ 
—Rev. T. L. Cuyler. 


Always Gave Way to His Elders. 


The temptation to play upon a woman’s 
weakness for concealing her age becomes 
strong in proportion to her pains to invite 
criticism. No doubt in this instance the 
lady thought the respondent rude; but 
she seems to have been one of those who 
expect rather too much from masculine 
On a certain street-car line, 


She stood for a moment, 


‘‘ Are there no gentlemen on this car ?”’ 
‘* Indeed, I dunno,’’ he replied, as he 
there haint, 


There was an embarrassing silence for a 


moment, and then a light broke in on him 
all of a sudden, he rose and said— 


‘* You can have this seat, madam. I 


am allus perfectly willing to give my seat 
to anybody older than myself.”’ 


That decided her. She gave him a 


look which he will not forget to his dying |. 
day, and grabbing the strap, she refused 
to sit down, even when five seats had be- 
come vacant. 


The Trans-Sahara Railway. 


On his return to Marseilles recently, 


the chief of the Trans-Sahara Railway ex- 


pedition, Colonel Flatters, reported the 


practicability of a route about 200 kilo- 
meters south of El Golea, in 24° north 
latitude. 
able amount of water, never having been 
three days without it, and in the course 


of the exploration a lake was discovered 
full of fish and surrounded b 


The expedition found a reason- 


vegetation. 
The general character of the soil was a 


hard sandstone, though for 80 kilometers 
there was an arid belt of very hard lime- 
‘stone. 


The whole country is much in- 
fested with snakes and lizards, and among 
the wild animals were antelopes in great 
numbers. The tamarisk tree grows lux- 
uriantly in the Sahara, acquiring a devel- 
opal of three and a half yards in cir- 
cumference. ‘The price of salt is enor- 
mous, 100 kilos of this necessary article 
being valued at four slaves. As each 
slave is estimated at 900 francs, the cost 
of 24 pounds of salt is about 28s. Colonel 
Flatters’ met with great friendliness on 
part of the Tovaregs, and he entertains no 
doubt as to the feasibility of the project. — 
Scientific American. 


— 


Idleness should be reckoned as a dan- 
gerons cause of disease. The proper 
work of the various departments of the 
body cannot be done without suitable 
activity. If the spur of poverty is lack- 
ing some other impulse must be found for 
employment, and a wise doctur will often 
see that the root of ill-health is in an idle- 
ness which he will be at his wit’s end to 
overcome. Hunting and fishing do this 
much good: they invite to a healthful ex- 
ercise which, after a better civilization is 
reached, will be devoted to less cruel 
ends. 


Truth and love are two of the most 
powerful things in the world; and when 
they both go together they cannot easily 


on to the judgment day for exhibition. 


be withstood.—Cudworth. 


Not a ‘‘private view” before a select com- 
pany, but a public exhibition before an 
assembled multitude whom no man can 
number; for God will bring every word 
and every work into judgment, whether 
it is good, or whether it be evil. The pict- 
ure of our lives which is presented before 
the ‘‘ great white throne ”’ will be forever 
If the canvas is aderned 
with deeds, however humble, for the 
glory of God, then the life-work will 
stand as an everlastiag memorial of di- 
vine grace. If life were spent only for the 
gratification of sinful self, then the wretch- 
ed picture of it will only be held up te 


We may desire most intensely to alter 
the portraiture then, and to improve it; 
but the pencil and the colors were left be- 
hind us, the hand will have lost its cun- 
We may importunately 
beg and beseech the righteous Judge to 
The ir- 
reversible answer will be, ‘‘He that is un- 
just, let him be unjust still; he that is fil- 
1 He that 1s 
righteous, let him be righteous still; he 
See- 
iug that these things are true, what man- 
ner of persons ought we to be in all 


When the noble Russel was executed 
asa martyr to feedom, he handed his 
watch to a friend who stood beside him 
‘Take this watch,’’ 
said he, ‘‘for I have no more to do with 
My thoughts now are only about 
The utterance of the dying 
martyr is a word in season for us all. 
We pastors who are setting about the 
Master’s work anew may well take note 
of the fact that we are preaching for 
Let every parent who reads 
this paragragh inquire of conscience, 
‘‘Am I training my child not only for 
this world, but for the world te come ?” 
Let every man of business ask himself 
whether he is only aiming to fill a bag 
that is full of holes, or, as God’s stew- 
ard, is laying up treasures in heaven ? 
Young friend, are you training yourself 
for self-indulgence, or an immortal crown? 
Upon the walls of a Catholic institution 
in Montreal, I saw, this summer, this 
*- Nothing is long except etern- 
Th.t was a motto for every pas- 
tor’s study, and for the walls of every 
dwelling. Let us all write it before us as 
‘* Nothing is worth living 


CoRNER Broapway AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND 


Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (D¢c.,’79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W..W. Crane, Jr., 
8S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 

D. Henshaw Ward, Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 


J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - - President 
Vice-President 


H. A. PALMER, - 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 31st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth * 

double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 68 
Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 00 
Bonds - ’ - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 | 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


Union Savings Bank 


and Treasurer 


deposit. 


cisco, and book will be returned. 


Estate and Bonds. 7 


$1,772,991 38 

Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 4@ 
INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the first of the month succeeding the date of 


Remittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 


LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 


President, Vice Presideut. Cashier, 


Cor P’ : and Sansome Sts. 


Established in 1863, 


Surplus, 


to any that may desire to do business with us. 


pertaining to their interest. 


ASSETS. 


Bills Beceivabie....... 
Overdrafts (Sclvemt)... ...... 
Real Estate taken for debt... 
Land Assnand Dock Stock . 
Due from Banks & Bankers. 
Cash (coin inour vault)..... 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock ..........- 
Reserve Fund (surpius)..... 
Due Depositors........... 
Due Banks and Bankers... 
Due Dividends .......... at 
&3.156,986 14 


195,419 31 


private telegraphic code to currespundents, 
when requested, 

Shipments of Gold and Silwer Bullioz 
will have special care ani prompt returns, 


R.H.McDonala,, J.M McDonald, 58. G. Murphy, 
Pacific Bank; 


San Francisc., Canrrornt, July 1, 1880. 


Capital Stock (Jali) - $1,000,000.00 
422,832.53 


We desiretocall yur attention to the annexed 
STATEMENT of this Bank; aud offer our services 


From our loug experience in Banking we 
have a1 thorough knowledge of the business and no 
efforts will be spared by us to render those opening 
accounts, or do business with us every advantage ap- 


Real Estate (Bank Building)8 156,000 00 
1,212,364 

93.448 OS 
3,504 50 
7437 690 
706.963 SS 
963.267 57 


91,000,000 On 
422.852 53 
. 1.515.696 
3.0:.7 50 


We give advice in detail of all credits, and 
acknowiedge promptly all letters. anc will furnish a 


Being counected by telephone with ail the 


‘The 


Famous 


Automatic 


PLES. 
MACHINE for the least money. 


TANDS PRE-EMINENT and commands the HIGHEST PRICE. 
those seeking the BEST, and is not offered at a competing price with any other sewing ma _ 
chine. al] others being of inferior finish and having none of its NEW and VALUABLE PRIN¢y. 
We have made a GREAT REDUCTION in the prices of our OLD STYLE TENSIoy 
machine, thus enabling anv one desiring simply a low-priced machine to get the BEST TENSIoOy 


It will be appreciated 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (Co 


124 Post Street. San Francisco; and 361 Twelfth Street, Oakland. 


The California Furniture 
220-226 Bush street, 
HAVE THE ONLY LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF 


RIND 


ON THE COAST. 


We are Now Selling all the Latest Styles 


at Lowest Prices. 


OUR LI:sPLAY AT THE FAIR._4y 
20aug-3m 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 
IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., 
AMERICAN TACK CoO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES. 
406 & 408 MARKET ST., S. F. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H.E.JEWETT, M.A, - 


rior advantages for all who love study. 


day, July 27th, 1980. 


land. Cal. 


GOLDEN GATE ACADEMY 


Principal. 


A first-class Boarding and Day School for 
young men and young women, furnishing supe- 


The next term of twenty weeks begins Tues- 


There is both a Classical and an English de- 
partment. Young persons fitted for college or for 
the ordinary business of life in the best manner 
Apply for Circular, and any information, to 
the Principal of the Golden Gate Academy, Oak- 


0S" Special terms to sons of Home Mission- 


principal warehouses aud the “Produce Exch: nge,” 
we keep thoroughly posted in the Wheat, Grain and 
Flour merket, an d «re prepared at all times to make 
loans on Flour, Wheat aud Barley, and other appro- 


aries. 


—.,- 


ved Merchandisein Warchonse. 


luans of cities, counti+s and other corporations. 
We Buy and ‘ell Bills of i xchunge on 


France and GERMANY, 

Coll¢«etions made and prompt returns ren- 
dered at market rates of exchange. 

felegraptic reusters made with New Yorg, 
Boston, CuicaGco and principal cities of the U. 
also cable trausfers to Europe. 

Letters of Credit and Commercial 
@redits issued on the Principal Cities of the 
United States and Europe. 

Loans mede on good Collaterals or ap. 
proved Names. Good Pusiness Notes and Drafts 
discounted at lowest market rates. 

Deposits received, subject to Check 
Without wotice. 

Nationnl, State, City and Ceunty Bonds 
and Warrants, und vtber Securitics, bought and 
sold. 

We respectfully call attention to our 
facilitivs for doing every kind of legitimate Bank- 
ing Business. 

Banking is a business that should be recip- 
rocally beneficial to borrower and lender. 

Favor and benevolence are not the attri- 
butes of good Banking; strict justice and a rigid 
performance of contracts are its proper foundation. 
A good Banker is one who takes better care of 
other peoples’ money than his own, 

A Prudent and Conservative Course is 
oue of the first principles of successful Banking. 
This will be our policy. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Cashier President. 


Hancock 


a. 8. 
T IS EXPFCTED THAT ALL PATRIOTIC 


from several good candidates for President in 


Soap 
“Thomas’ Cool Water Bleaching Soap” 


‘Stands alone, peerless, unrivaled, and unap- 


proachable. Its name has become a household 
word; its virtues have flown on the wings of the 
wind. Its remarkable success has stimulated a 
LEGION OF BASE IMITATIONS, of which BEWARE, 
and purchase none that does not bear the im- 
print of the STANDARD SOAP CO., who 
manufacture the most extensive assortment of 
Family, Laundry and Toilet Soaps made in the 
United States. If your grocer or druggist does 
not keep our goods, order directly from the 


Standard Soap Go., 


204 SACRAMENTO Sr. - San Francisco. 


au4-3m 


PIANOS 


UR GRAND NEW HALL NOW OPEN — 

finest in America and as large as all 
the piano stores in San Francisco combined, 
We sell only the best and leading Pianos 
and Organs, being the most beautiful, re- 
liable and durable. Largest capital; lowest 
prices; easiest terms, $8 or $10 or upwards per 
month. Pianos, $30, $50, $100, $200, and 
upwards. No imitation or shoddy Pianos. Also, 
a supply of the great Antisell Pianos and Stand- 
ard Organs at less than New York prices. Five 
hundred Pianos to rent. Rent allowed on pur- 
chase. $250 Organs, $60. 


T. M. ANTISELL & CO, 


Cor. Market and Powell Street. 
lm 


My New Illustrated Pricelist describing 
over 100Goid and Silver Waltham Watches 
sentforaSestamp. It tells how I send 
wa‘ches to all partsof U.S.to beexamined 
before paying sny money . Undoubted 
evence. N.H.W ite, Jeweler, Newark,N.S 


)t30-6t 


invesionents on Commission and 
special uttention given tothe negotiation of first-class 


the Principni Cities in the Unrrep Stat:s, ENGLAND, 


citizens will ha®e an opportunity to choose 


the approaching contest, but in the realm of 


MILLS SEMINARY. 
tion will commence on 
Wednesday, July 28th 1880 


For Circularsjciving,particulars.*address 


REV. C. T. MILLS, 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- 


Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 


Mass. septl-tf 


Four years’ courses for women; special courses 
in French, German and Greek; laboratories, 
cabinets and art gallery; library of 10,000 
volumes; board and tuition, $175 ayear. Ad- 
dress Miss WARD, Principal, South Hadley, 


C. HERRMANN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


3236 Kearny St., 


to Choose from. 


PRICES. 
ie Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Prices Reduced. 


Muller’s Optical Depot! 


135 Montgomery St., near Bush, 8. F. 
Specialty for 30 years. Established 8S. F. 
1863. 


COUNTRY ORDERS ATTENDED TO. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
Offige, 405 California Street, San Francisco. 


Wm. M. Cubery. 


CUBERY & CO., 


Steam Printers, 


415 Market St, 
Below First, 8. F. 


W.W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retai] 
Dealers in 


FAA's 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISOO, 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


CLINTON H. MENEELY 


BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 


Successor to MENEELY & KIMBERLY. manufae- 
ture a superior quality of BELLS. Special at- 
tention given to CHURCH BELLS. Cate- 
logues sent free to parties needing bells. jy21-ly 


~ ~ We 
Church, School. Fire-alarm, F ine-tonet.lo®F priced, warrant 
ed. Catalogue with 1500testimonia.s, nt free. 


4 LINFORTH, RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 401 Market St., San Francisca, 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, ete. Price List and circulars 

sent free. HENRY McSHANE & C0.. 
Baltimore. Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F' LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best. anc 
Fastest-Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. 
Prices reduced 33 per cent. National Publish- 
ng Co., Phila.. Pa. 


THE BEST 
OF ALL 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


m For more than a third ofa century the 
“wa Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
ay known to millions all over the world us 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
&, accidents and mr It is a medicine 
g above price and prauise—the best of its 
kind. For every form of external pain 


MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 
It penetrates fiesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
p ince of pain and inflamation impossible. 
pits effects upon Human Flesh and the 
Brute Creation are equally wonderful. 
The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
m every house. Every day brings news of 
| the agony of an awful scald or burn 
fy Subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
m stored, or @& valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
ithe HUMAN FLESH as 
|} Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
| Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
jand Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
iSprains, Poisonous Bites and 
iStings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
|) Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
Hindeed every form of external dis- 
case. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
| Founder, Harnes#¢ Sores, Hoof Dis- 
3 cases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
galis, Spavin, Thrush, Ringvone, 
iOld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
ithe Sight and every other @ilment 
ito which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
anc it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Bircle. grant coffee and then went out—went | of full play of thelungs and accessory vocal 

ae straight to the great manufactory, where | organs. Bodily exercise is especially ben- 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Life hath its barren years, 
When blossoms fall untimely down, 
When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
The summer toil, when Nature’s frown 
Looks only on our tears. 


Life has its faithless days, 
The golden promise of the morn, 
That seemed for light and gladness born, 
Meant only noontide, wreck, and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 
Life hath its valleys, too, 
Where we must walk with vain regret, 
With mourning clothed, with wild rain wet, 
Joward sunlight hopes that soon may set, 
All quenched in pitying dew. 


Life hath its harvest moons, 
Its tasselled corn and purple-weighted vine; 
Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 
Of plenteous ripening, bread and pure rich 
wine 
Full hearts for harvest tunes. 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled; 
Its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare, 
Grand speech by joy distlled. 


Life hath its Tabor heights; 
Its lofty mounts of heavenly recognition, 
W hose unveiled glories flash to earth munition 
Of love and truth and clear intuition, 
Hail! mount of all delights. 
Evangelical Magazine. 


Only a Husk. 


Tom Darcey, yet a young man, had 
grown to be a very hard one. At heart 
he might have been all right, if his head 
and will had been right, but these things 
being wrong, the whole machine was go- 
jag to the bad very fast. 

Tom had lest his place as foreman of 
the great machine shop, and what money 
he now earned came from odd jobs of 
tinkering which he was only able to do 
here and there at private houses; for Tom 
was a genius as well as a mechanic, and 
when his head was steady enough, he 
could mend a clock or clean a watch as 
well as he could set up and regulate a 
steam engine, and this latter he could do 
better than any other man ever employed 
by the Scott Falls Manufacturing Com- 

any. 

One day Tom hada job to mend a 
broken mowing machine and a reaper, for 
which he received five dollars, and on the 
following morning he started out for his 
old haunt—the village tavern. He knew 
that his wife sadly needed thé money, 
and that his two little children were in 
absolute suffering for want of clothing, 
und that morning be held a debate with 
the better part of himself, but the better 
part had beeome weak and shaky, and 
the demon of appetite carried the day. 

So away to the tavern ‘lom went, 
where, for two or three hours, he felt the 
exhilarating effects of the alcoholic 
draught, and fancied himself happy, as 
he could sing and laugh; but, as usual, 
stupefaction followed, and the man died 
out. He drank while he could stand and 
then lay down ina corner, where his com- 
panions left him. | 

It was late at night, almost midnight, 
when the landlord’s wife came to the bar- 
room to see what kept her husband up, 
and she quickly saw ‘Tom. 

“Peter,” said she, not in a pleasant 
mood, ‘‘why don’t you send that miser- 
able Tom Darey home? He’s been hang- 
ing around here long enough. ” 

Tom’s stupefaction was not sound 
sleep. The dead coma had left his brain, 
and the calling of his name stung his 
senses to keen attention. He had an in- 
satiate love of rum, but did not love the 
landlord. In other years Peter Tindar 
and himself had loved and wooed the 
same sweet maiden—Ellen Goss—and he 
won her, leaving Peter te take up with 
the vinegary .spinster who had brought 
him the tavern, and Tom knew that lately 
the tapster had gloated over the misery 
of the weman who had once discarded 
him. | 

don’t you 


send him home ?”’ 


“demanded Mrs. Tindar with an impatient 


stamp of her foot. 

‘‘Hush, Betsy! He’s got money. Let 
him be, and he'll be sure to spend it be- 
fore he goes home. I'll have the kernel 
of that nut, and his wife may have the 
husk!” 

With a sniff and a snap, Betsy turned 
away, and shortly afterward Tom Darcy 
lifted himself up on his eibow. 

‘‘Ah, Tom, are you awake ?” 

“Then rouse up and have a warm 
glass.” 
° ‘Tom got up on his feet and steadied 
himself. ‘‘No; I won’t drink more to- 
night.” | 

And with this he went out into the 
chill air of midnight. When he got away 
from the shadow of the tavern, he stopped 
and looked up at the stars, and then he 
looked down upon the earth. 

‘‘Aye,’’ he muttered, grinding his heel 
in the gravel, ‘‘Peter Tindar is taking the 
kernel and leaving poor Ellen the worth- 
less husk—a husk worse than worthless! 
and I am helping him te doit. I am 
robbing my wife of joy, my children of 
honor and ‘comfort, and myself of love 
and life—just that Peter Tindar may 
have the kernel and Ellen the husk. 
We'll see!” 

It was a revelation to the man. The 
tavern-keeper’s speech, meant not for his 
ears, had come to his senses as fell the 
voice of the Risen One upon Saul of Tar- 
sus. 

“We'll see!’’ he said, setting his foot 
firmly on the ground; then he wended his 
way homeward. 

On the following morning he said to his 
wife: ‘*Ellen, have you any coffee in the 
house ?”’ | 

“Yes, Tom.’’ She did not tell him 
that her sister had given it to her. She 
Was glad to have him ask for coffee in- 
Stead of the old, old cider. 

‘“T wish you would make me a cup, 
800d and strong.’’ 

There was really music in Tom’s voice, 
and the wife set about her work with a 

utter at her heart. 

Tom drank two cups of the strong, fra- 


he found Mr. Scott, in his office. 

°*Mr. Scott, I want to learn gy trade 
over again.”’ 

‘*Eh, Tom! what do you mean ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean that it’s Tom Darcey come 
back to the old place, asking forgiveness 
for the past and hoping to do better in the 
future.” 

‘*Tom,”’ cried the manufacturer, start- 
ing forward and grasping his hand, ‘‘are 
you inearnest ? Is it really theold Tom?’ 

‘*It’s what’s left of him, sir, and we’ll 
have him whole and strong very soon, if 
you ll only set him to work.”’ 

‘‘Work! Aye, Tom, and bless you, 
too. ‘There’s an engine to be set up and 
tested to-day. Come with me.”’ 

Tom’s hands were weak and unsteady, 
but his brain was clear, and under his 
skillful supervision the engine was set up 
and tested; but it was not perfect. 
There were mistakes which he had to 
correct, and it was late in the evening 
when the work was complete. 

‘* How is it now, Tom?’ asked Mr. 
Scott, as he came into the testing-room 
and found the workmen getting ready to 
depart. 

‘*She’s all right, sir. 
your warrant without fear. 

‘God bless you, Tom! You don’t 
know how like sweet music the old voice 
sounds. Will you take your place 
again ?” 

‘Wait till Monday morning, sir. If 
you offer it to me then, | will take it.” 

At the little cottage, Ellen Darcy’s 
fluttering heart was sinking. ‘That morn- 
ing, after Tom had gone, she had found a 
dollar bill in the coffee cup. She knew 
that he left it for her. She had been out 
and: bought tea and sugar, and flour and 
butter, and a bit of tender steak; and all 
day long a ray of light had been dancing 
and shimmering before her—a ray from 
the blessed light of other days. With 
prayer and hope she had set out the tea- 
table and waited. 

But the sun went down and no Tom 
came. Eight o’clock—almost nine. 

Hark! The old step! quick, strong, and 
eager for home. Yes, it was Tom, with 
the old grime upon his hands, and the 
odor of oil upon his garments. 

‘‘T have kept you waiting, Nellie.”’ 

‘*T didn’t mean to do it, but the work 
hung on so.’’ 

‘Tom! Tom! You have been to the 
old shop.”’ 

‘Yes, and I’m bound to have the old 
place, and—”’ 

‘Oh, Tom!’ 

And she threw her arms around his 
neck and covered his face with kisses. 

‘Nellie, darling, wait a little, and you 
shall have the old Tom back again.”’ 

“Oh, Tom! I’ve got him back now, 
my own Tom! my husband .”’ 

And then Tom Darcy realized the full 
power and blessing of a weman’s love. 

It was a banquet of the gods, was that 
supper—of the household gods all restored 
—with the angels of peace and love and 
joy spreading their wings ever the board. 

On the following Monday morning Tom 
Darcy assumed his place at the head of 
the great machine shop, and those who 
theroughly knew him had no fear of his 
going back into the slough of joylessness. 

A few days later, Tom met Peter Tin- 
dar on the street. 

“Eh, Tom, old buy, what’s up?” 

‘‘T am up, right side up.’’ 

‘*Yes,1 see; but I hope you haven't for- 
saken us, ‘l'om ?”’ 

‘*T have forsaken only the evil you 
have in store, Peter. The fact is, I con- 
cluded that my wife and little ones had 
fed on husks long enough, and if there 
was a good kernel left in my heart or in 
my manhood, they should have it.”’ 

‘Ah, you heard what I said to my wife 
that night ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Peter, and I shall be grateful 
to you for it as long as I live. My re- 
membrance of yeu will always be relieved 
by the tinge of warmth and brightness.’’ 
—fural Home. 


The Voice. 


You may give 


Dr. Ward, of New York, says on this 
subject, of the many agents which have 
more or less influence on the voice, the 
four principal are climate, dress, diet, and 
exercise. Change of climate may cause 
some slight deieterious effect on the larnyx, 
but this influence is greatly overestima- 
ed. The present fashionable style of 
dress is decidedly unhealthy. The chest 
and the abdomen are unnaturally confin- 
ed, the lungs and other organs acting ab- 
normally. All clothing should be loosely 
attached to the body, and the dress worn 
high. Avoid as much as possible ap- 
pearing in full dress. The threat should 
not be wrapped in comforters, boas, etc. 
Chest protectors should not be worn, and 
the feet should be guarded against wet. 
The diet of the singer should be bland as 
well as nutrious. Of the different kinds 
of meat, venison, poultry, roast beef, 
and lamb are the easiest to digest, and 
due proportion of fat should be taken as 
a heat-supply'nz princip'e to the body. 
Cooked vegetables, unless too highly 
seasoned, are easily digested. Salads, 
cut cabbage, cucumbers, etc., should be 
aveided. Pastry should be invariably 
discarded. Dinner at noon, followed by 
a light tea at nightfall, is a rule which, 
if rigidly adhered to, will be a safeguard 
against all ordinary attacks of indiges- 
tion. In order that the act of singing be 
properly performed, it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the stomach be nearly empty. 
Alcoholic beverages should not on any 
consideration be indulged in dy vocal 
artists. 

For the full development and preserva- 
tion of the vocal cords several rules must 
be observed. The exercises must be reg- 
ularly and systematically practised; they 
must also be within the register; they 
should never be pushed to the point of 
fatigue; they should never be made use 
of when the vocal organs are attacked 
with cold, no matter how slight. Always 
practice standing upright, so as to allow | 


eficial to the singer. In short, learning to 
sing is learning to be healthy.—7'he 
Monthly Magazine. 


Gathered 


Half the failures in life may be attri- 
buted to want of faith, patience and per- 
severance. 


One of the kindest things Heaven has 
done for man is denying him the power of 
looking into the future. 


That is a seasonable and true remark 
of a secular paper that poor ventilation 
puts more hearers to sleep than poor ser- 
mons. 


You may depend upon it that enthusi- 
asm is a liberal education for a Christian; 
I mean, nothing makes a man so quick- 
sighted and intelligent in the service of 
God as enthusiasm.—Spurgeon. 


The words of Jehovah are holy in His 
precepts, just in His laws, gracious in His 
promises, significant in his institutions, 
true in His narrations, and infallible in 
his predictions.— Bishop Horne. 

If a sculptor, having chiselled a marble 
figure could inspire it with sense and feel- 
ing, would it not prostrate itself before 
its maker and offer all tohim? Shall not 
we, the handiwork of Infinite Wisdom, 
bow lovingly before our Maker, who has 
formed our bodies, and fashioned our 
souls, and give Him ourselves—a reason- 
able service ?— Augustine. 


It is well to bear in mind in all this dis- 
cussion of the order of creation, and of 
the relation of Genesis to modern science 
—that the mere possession of an accumu- 
lation of facts on a given subject does 
not by any means qualify a person for an 
opinion on the relation of those facts to 
each other, or to an inclusive theory. A 
brick-maker or a stone-cutter is not neces- 
sarily a good architect.—Sabbath School 
Times. 


Continued conscionsness is no more 
eternal life than perennial vegetation is. 
That life is spiritual life; the blessed 
deathlessness of the believer who works 
on earth the righteous works of love. A 
heaven of logic, a heaven of analogy, a 
heaven of indefinitely prolonged functions 
of a vitative brain, or even an immaterial 
essence, is not the immortality ‘‘brought 
to light by Jesus Christ.” —Bishop Hun- 
tington. 


Was He Really Alive or Dead? 


Rev. George Trask, of Massachusetts, 
was noted throughout the State as an 
able and eloquent lecturer against to- 
bacco and all intoxicating drinks. At 
one time he had addressed a large and 
attentive audience, and among other 
things, said in his lecture that no man 
habitually using tobacco and whisky 
could expect to live more than five or 
six years after beginning to use them; 
and so earnest and positive was he in 
his address, and so attentive his audi- 
ence, that at its close he confidently 
challenged any reply, and invited any 
question on the subject. - After a mo- 
ment’s silence, a man arose and said: 

‘*T like what you have said, Mr. Trask, 
but I would like to you one question. 
One of my neighbors is an old man, some 
seventy-five years old, and he has used 
tobacce and whisky—all he could get— 
ever since he was thirty-five years old: 
that is,for some forty years. How do 
you reconcile that with what you said, 
that a man using both tobacco and whisky 
couldn’t live more than five or six years ?” 

Mr. Trask was somewhat startled, and 
to gain time for collecting his thoughts, 
began asking some questions : 


‘“*How old did you say this man was ?”’ 


‘*Some seventy-five years.’’ 

**And he has been using both tobacco 
and whisky ever since he was thirty- 
five ?”’ 

‘Yes, using them constantly and 
freely.” 

‘‘Well, what kind of a man is he? 
Does he seem to take much interest in 
business, or in anything that is going 
on 

‘*Waal, no, I don’t think he does.” 

‘*Does he seem to love anybody ?”’ 

‘*Waal, no.’’ 

‘*Does he seem to hate anybody ?” 

‘*No, I don’t think he does; he seems 
sort of indifferent to everything.” 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Trask, who by this 
time had gathered up his wits,‘‘your old 
man has evidently been dead for some 
forty years, and the only mistake you’ve 
made is that you did not bury him.”’ 

Amid the shout of laughter that rose 
upon the answer, the audience broke up, 
and Mr. Trask was relieved. 


Our Resources.—How few persons 
actually discover and develop the won- 
derful resources of power that ‘God has 
laid into their souls. Mest people are 
like some fields, on whose surface harvests 
are gathered, or thorns grow rank and 
wild, while deep beneath, neglected and 
undeveloped, lie rich beds of shining coal, 
or untold mineral wealth. If God did not 
sometimes drill his artesian wells, and 
sink his deep shafts down into the souls 
of men, with the instruments of affliction 
and adversity, how little would men ever 
discover of that wonderful interior of the 
human soul. ‘* Man, know thyseif.”’ 
Test your powers. Use your talents. 
Glorify God, and bless the world.—Se- 
lected. | 


— 
— 


Lov’s Grenrrostry.—How easy it is to 
be generous with other people’s things! 
Mamma sat in the nursery sewing, with 
baby May playing at her feet. Six-year- 
old Lou was there too, tending her dolly, 
and mamma was talking to her of the 
duty and pleasure of being kind and gen- 
erous to those not so well off as ourselves. 
Lou drank it all in eagerly; her eyes grew 
bright and earnest. 

‘‘O, mamma,” she cried, ‘‘if baby 
had something awful pretty, and there 
was a real poor little girl coming along the 
"2 gaa I would go right and give it to 
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NeW Store 


107 Montgomery St. 


Opposite the Ocvidental. 


C. BEACH, 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


Has resumed business with an elegant line 
of 


STANDARD WORKS, 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books. 


Photograph Albtms, 
Russia and lvory Goods. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Special Attention given to Engraving Wed- 
ding and Visiting Cards. Arms, Crests and 
Monograms artistically designed and en- 
graved. Stamping in Colors and Illuminating 
in all its branches. 

With the new store is established the 
Agency of D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
and will carry in stock a full line of their 
publications. 

(te Old Friends, Patrons and the Public 
invited to call. 


Open Evenings! 
Established Nearly 17 Years. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA. 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson. 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK, 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(Late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


IstimMber. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 
Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


E. D. SAWYER. A. E. BAuu. 


Sawyer & Ball, 
Law Office, 


No. 502 Montgomery St., 
BAN FRANCISCO 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THe Pactric and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
Box 2348. 


JOHN TAYLOR. H. R. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


Importers and dealers in 


Drnggists’ Glassware and Sundries, 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS, 


118 and 120 Market street, and 
15 and 17 California street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - GALIFORNIA 


BOYS’ 


An elegant assortment of carefully se- 
lected fabrics, well made, and at very 
low prices. Parents need do 
no shopping this season. 

Come right to 


PALME R’S, 


726 MARKET ST. 


STOVES 


AND 


RANGES. 


A Large Variety of 


Cooking, Parlor, Box and 
Office Stoves. 


Over 900 Diffbrent Kinds to Select from, Incloding the Old 
Favorites. 


DIAMOND ROCK 


SUPERIOR COOK. 


EUREKA, 
MARIPOSA, 
FRANCONIA, 
NEW RIVAL 


Stoves. 


Ranges. 


110 to 118 Battery Street, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Manufacturers of the Improved French Ranges. 


you purchase a Range, call and examine 
merket, and the most improved. 


the SUPERB. It is the latest in the 


\ 


VASCONCELLOS, 524 Street 


Before 


J. 


sZaey doy 


| 


Pacific Iron Works. 


First and Fremont Sts., between Mission and Howard, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & CO. 
Boilers, Marine and Stationary. Pumping, Mining and Hoisting Machinery, inelué- 
ing Batteries, Amalgamating Pans and Settlers, Concentrators, Ore Feeders, Crushing 
Rolls and Rock Breakers. Also, Water Jacket Smelting Furnaces for Reducing 
Lead, Silver and Copper Ores, Quicksilver Furnaces, Retorts and Con- 
densers, Roasting and Chlorodizing Furnaces, Sugar Mill Ma- 


chinery, 


Water Wheels, ete., all of the Latest and most 


Improved Constructioa. 
Agents for the Governor, Coox’s Borer Fsepes Hearse 
Demis Arn Compressors, WHEELER’s Ons Eto. 


GEO. W. FOGG, Superintendent. 


ALBERT G. NYE,|New Music Books. 


1033 Market St. San Francisco 


DEALER IN 


Art 


Such as 


Passz PARTOUTs, 
Exsony BRACKETS, 
PanEL CHROMOsS, 
Ferns & GRASSES, 
Fancy EASEgs, 


GuLass SHADEs, 
BRACKETS, 
PANEL PAINTINGS, 

Mosses, 
Wrixpow CoRNIcEs, 


Panels, Pallettes, Fans, Shells, Ete., 


For Decorating. 


ALSO, 


Elegant Steel Engravings, 


AND NEW PATTERNS OF PICTTRE 
FRAME MOULDINGS. 


Taber, Harker & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND . 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


P ijan-79 


zz Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
WA. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Srxta Sr. 


Established in S. F. for fifteen years. 


HOIRS WILL REMEMBER OUR NEW 
American Anthem Boek ($1.25), by 
JOHNSON, #ENNEY and ABBEY, an excellent col- 
lection of easy anthems. Also 1,000 or more of 
weperate Anthems, Glees, etc., costing about 6 
to 10 cents each—a great convenience for occa- 
sional singing. 


* * NEW CANTATAS.—Christmas ($1); 
Fall of Jerusalem ($1); Joseph’s 
($1.25); and many others for winter practice 
of Choirs and Societies. Send for lists! 


The Best Instruction Books 


For Piano, Organ, Reed Organ, Guitar, Violin, 
Cornet, and all Wind, String, and Reed Instru- 
ments. Send for our lists; 500 such books are 
published. 


* * Organists need HARMONIC SCHOOL 
for the Organ ($3), by Clarke; also CLARKE’S 
SHORT VOLUNTARIES ($1.50); BATISTE’S 
FIFTY PIECES ($2.50); or ORGANIST’S RE- 
LIANCE, by Thayer, 10 Nos., each, $1.26; com- 
plete, $6. 


* * JOHNSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
HARMONY (31) is easiest. 
WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS (each 
75 cts.). For all instruments. Capi- 
tal cheap instructors. 


* 


* * CLARKE’S REED ORGAN MELO- 
DIES (32) are splendid. 

* * TAKE THE USICAL RECORD 
($2 per year). 

* * WELCOME CHORUS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS ($1). 

* * SONG BELLS FOR COMMON 


SCHOOLS (50 cts.). 


Any book mailed for the retail price mention-. 


ed above. Liberal reduction for quantities. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.. 
843 B’dway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phils 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


epnespay, Novemser 3, 1880. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


The police force arrested 2,103 persons 
during the month of October. Among 
these were four for murder and one for 
manslaughter. 

The Queen Lily (Victoria Regia) will 
produce its fourth flower this season at the 
Park Conservatory this evening. It is 
expected that the plant will produce at 
least forty blossoms during the season. 


The United States Signal Service obser- 
ver at this station furnishes a summary of 
the weather during October, from which 
it appears that the highest barometer was 
reached on the 13th, when it registered 
30.264, and the lowest 29.804 on the 8th. 
The monthly range was .460; the highest 
temperature was onthe 18th, when the 
mercury reached 78.5 and the lowest 50, 
on the 21st; the monthly range of the ther- 
mometer was 28.5 degrees. The number 
of foggy days during the month was 5; 
number of clear days, 10; number of fair 
days, 14; total number of days on which 
rain or snow fell, 1. Comparative Tem- 
perature—1878, 61; 1879, 60.1; 1880, 
98.9. Comparative rainfall—1878, 1,27 
inches; 1879, .78 inches; 1880, .05 inch- 
es. 


STATE AND COAST. 


Track-laying has begun on the Utah 
Eastern Railroad, and by the end of No- 
vember the locomotive will be in Park 
City. 

A San Luis Obispo gentleman has a 
lemon tree in his yard twelve years old, 
trom which he has gathered 2,000 le- 


mons this season. 


The next station on the Southern Paci- 
fic Railroad will be at Cow Springs, 38.9 
miles from Lordsburg. ‘This is the point 
where it is expected that the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway will make 


connection with the Southern Pacific. 


The whaling bark Coral, Captain 
Barder; Eliza, Captain Murray, and 
Dawn, Captain Hickmott, arrived from 
the Arctic Ocean last week. All report 
the season as having been unusually good 
for whaling. Capt. Hickmott has strong 
faith that the Jeannette succeeded in 
making Wrangle Land last year, or if 
she did not get hold in the land, suc- 
ceeded in getting near enough to anchor in 
shallow water where the ice would freeze 
solid and hold her until the break up, 
whenever that occurred, as in the case of 
the Vega Whether the ice has broken 
up at all north of Herald Island since 
last Fall, is problematical. Equipped 
as she is, however, he thinks she will be 
safe, and says he will feel no anxiety for 
Captain DeLong and his men for two 
years yet, as he would undoubtedly stay 
by his vessel until the last moment, and 
then would be able,by his dog sleds, to 
get to the shore and make his way south 
and eventually reach the Siberian Coast. 
Captain Barker has no hopes of ever ob- 
taining tidings of the Jlount Wollaston 
and Vigilant, but believes that from the 
position in which they were last seen, 
they were undoubtedly caught in the ice 
floe, and either ground up in one of the 
earlier gales of last Winter, or have been 
swept toward the pole. | 


Eastern. 


Mr. George Muller is making his third 
visit to this country. 


On Tuesday, October 12th, was the 
388th anniversary of the discovery of the 
New World by Christopher Columbus. 


Between January Ist and October Ist, 
2,465,355 pedestrians, 770,863 vehicles, 
and 39,028 equestrians entered the pleas- 
ure grounds of Fairmont Park, Philadel- 
phia. 

The largest cotton mill in the United 
States has just been opened at Williman- 
tic, Connecticut. It*is one imense single 
room, 820 feet by 174, and one story 
high, lightened at night by fifty-one elec- 
tric lights. 

The official statement of United States 
exports and imports, in which the returns 
from all the custom houses are corrected 


to August 23d, gives the total’exports of 


domestic merchandise at $823,946,353, 
for the year ending June 30, while the 
merchandise imports for the same time were 
$667 ,954,746, showing, ascompared with 
the previous year, an increase in exports 
amounting to $125,605,563, and in- 
creased imports of $222,175,971. Of the 
imports, $459,652,883 were of dutiable 
goods, and $208,301,863 were free of 
duty. 


For about six years past the police force 
in New York City has had no material 
addition to its number, which is between 
2300 an 2400 men. Recently the Board 
of Police presented to the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment statement 
showing the urgent need of an increase of 
the force, and asking the necessary appro- 
priation, for it is manifest that it is useless 
to add to the number of men unless there 
is money to pay them. As the popula- 
tion and business of New York have 
preatly increased in the past six years, it 
is certain that more police officers are need- 
ed for the protection of citizens and their 

roperty. Petitions have been received 

y the Board of Police from business 
firms in various prrts. of the city asking 
for more policemen, to make life and 
property more secure in their vicinity.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, who recently de- 
livered in Chicago, on a Sunday 
afternoon, a lecture on ‘‘Charles Kings- 
ley,’’ prefaced it by saying that in Eng- 
land he had never taken part in Sunday 
lectures, feeling satisfied that he should 
be doing more harm than good by identi- 
fying with those who provide general lec- 


tures for the people on Sunday afternoons. | 


Said Mr. Hughes: ‘‘] was trained as a 
child to look upon Sunday as a day which 
should be devoted to rest and to worship. 
Every year that has passed over my head 
since childhood has strengthened those 
early impressions. I look upon Sunday 
as a quiet, unspeakable blessing to all 
Christian nations, and, above all, to our 
race, upon whom so large a share of the 
world’s hard work has been laid in this 
marvelous century, and who are address- 
ing themselves io it with an energy full 
of hope and promise for the future, while 
controlled by high ‘purpose and high prin- 
ciple, but constantly in danger of running 
into feverish haste and reckless and un- 
righteous greed of possession—an un- 
manly hankering after material prosperity 
and wealth. Against this false tendency 
—this subtile temptation of us English 
folks on both sides of the Atlantic—Sun- 
day, God’s appointed day of rest and 
worship, stands out as the great bulwark 
and safeguard.” 


Foreign. 

The New Testament in Japanese has 
been placed in the schools of Yokohama 
by the city authorities. 

The Governor-General of Canada _ has 
appointed to-day as a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing throughout the Dominion. 


American silks are now so superior to 
the French, that Parisian ladies are send- 
ing here for their black silk for dresses. 


The British Evangelical Alliance has 
issued its annual programme for the Week 


of Prayer in 1881. 


A correspondent of the ‘‘Lutheran 
Observer’ now suggests the idea of a 
Pan-Lutheran Council, to be held in Wit- 
tenburg, Germany. 

M. Emile de Girardin, the distinguish- 
ed Paris editor, advises young Frenchmen 
to study English and Spanish instead of 
Greek and Latin, as they are to be the 
languages of the future. 


The ringing of the curfew-bell, which 
was introduced by William the Conquerer 
to warn the people to cover up their fires 
and retire to rest, has been resumed at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. 


A new vine bearing large and excellent 
grapes has been discovered on the banks 
of the Niger in Africa by M. Lecart, a 
French Explorer., It is proposed to intro- 
duce it into Europe where the vines have 
been so injured by the phylloxera. 


The government of Costa Rica has en- 
tered into a contract with J. Mosen-Chia- 
rin for the construction of an elevated 
railroad from San José, the capital, to 
Rio Sucio, there to connect with the rail- 
road in course of construction from Limon. 
The work is to begin within six months 
from August 9, and to be ready for trailic 


within ten months from the same date. 


Measurements show that the level of 
the Caspian sea is gradually lowering. A 
part of the eastern shore is now transfurm- 
ed into a series of lageons separated by 
muddy spaces. In 1861 the level was 
3.9 feet lower than in 1837. These facts 
about the Caspian are in complete accord 
with the general diminution of water in all 
Asiatic lakes. 


Mr. Fawcett, the English Postmast- 
er-General, proposes to come to the Unit- 
ed States during the recess of Parliament 
to make a personal inspection of the tele- 
graph service in New York City. He also 
intends to examine into the practicability 
of sixpenny telegrams in London, and the 
development of telephonic communication. 
Mr. Fawcett is one of the remarkable 
men of England. He is now forty-seven. 
At the age of twenty-five he was deprived 
of sight by an accident when out shooting. 
Notwithstanding this calamity,he has been 
constantly writing and publishing works 
on public and political affairs, and has 
taken a prominent position as a debater 
in Parliament. When Mr. Gladstone 
succeeded to the Premiership be appointed 
Mr. Fawcett Postmaster-General. Mrs. 
Faweett, his wife, is also the author of 
several works on political economy. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
FINANCIAL. 

Silver, $1.125% per oz., 1000 fine. Bar sil- 
ver, 925 fine, 52d per oz. New York 
sight drafts, 100% to 100%. 

COMMERCIAL. 

FLour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.255 
Super., $3.75 to 4.25; Bakers’ and Family 
Extra, $5.00 to 5.12%; Interior Superfine, 
$3.75 to 4.12%; Oregon brands extra, 
$4.50 to 4.75; Walla Walla extra, $4.75 
to 5.00. 

Wueat—No. 1, $1.45 to 1.47% per ctl.; 
No. 2, $1.40 to 1.42%. 

Bartey—Feed, 724% to 77%c; Chevalier, 
$1.20 to 1.25 for choice bay; brewing, 72% 


to per ctl. 


Ryre—$1.50 to 1.524% per ctl. 

Corn—White, 924%c; Yellow, large, $1.00 
to $1.05. 

Oats—Coast, $1.00 to 1.12%; Surprise, 
$1.25 to 1.27%; Wash. Ter. oats, $1.10 to 
1.25. 

Frep—Bran, $14.00; ground barley, $18.50 
to 19.00; middlings, $18.00; oil cake, $30.00 
per ton. 

Hops—14 to 

Potators—Early Rose, 60 to 65¢ per cwt.; 
Sweet Potatoes, 75c per ctl. 

, Ontons—Red, 1.25 per ctl.; Silverskins, 
$2.00 to 2.25. 

Frort—Lemons, $9.00 to 10.00 per box for 
Sicily; Apples, 40c to $1.00 per box; Pears, 
75¢ to $2.00 per box; Cantaloupes, 75c to 
$1.00 per crate; Figs, 30 to 60c per box; 
Plums, 3 to 4c per h.; Sweetwater Grapes, 
25 to 50c box; Muscat, 25 to 50c per box. 

VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 40 to 50c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, $0.40 to 0.50 per,.doz.; Tur- 
nips, 50c per ctl.; Green Peas, 234 to 3c per 
ih.; Summer Squash, 75c per box; Green 
Corn, 8 to 12%e per doz.; Egg-plant, 50 
to 75¢ per box; Tomatoes, 60 to 85c per box. 

Hay—$9.00 to 14.00 forall grades. Straw, 
35 to 45c per bale. . 

Woor—Eastern Oregon choice, 23 to 26c; 
Humboldt, 23 to 25c. 

Butrer—Choice, 37% to 40c; Inferior, 
23 to 26c per b. 

CHEESE—Cal. cheese, 13 to15ce for choice. 

Eaeas—Fresh laid, 35 to per doz. 

Honey—Comb, 10 to 13c; Strained, 5% to 

Breer—First quality, 5 to 5%c; inferior, 
3 to per hb. 

Lamp—4 to good to choice. 

Murron—Wethers, 3 to 3%c; Ewes, 2% 
to 3c per hb. 

Porx—Live hogs, dressed, 
6% to 6%c per b. 

Pouttry—Turkeys, 12 to 15c per hb. for 
vile; Ducks, $4.00 to 5.00 per doz. 


4 to 4\%e; 


Sabbath-School Lesson Notes. 


BY REV. JOHN REID, VICTORIA, B. C 


Lesson for Sunday, Nov. 14, 1880— 
Gen. xli: 41-57. 
Golden Text—Proverbs xxii: 29. 
Joseph’s Exaltation. 


In former lessons we see how Joseph 
acted in days of trial and humiliation; 
we have now to consider his conduct and 
noble character in the days of his won- 
derful, but honorable greatness. No 
poetic romance could exceed in interest 
the marvelous events recorded in this 
and following lessons given as well-at- 
tested facts in the illustrious life of 
Joseph. As it so seldom happens that 
men are able to sustain good character 
under the temptations incident to sudden 
and great prosperity, Joseph’s life is, 
therefore, more remarkable. 

Egypt, at the time of Joseph’s honor, 
was in the zenith of its glory—famous 
for military power, and renowed still 
more for the victories of peace—conquests 
over nature, in agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. The advancement of 
the Egyptians in building and kindred 
arts, astonish us, in these days, as their 
monuments are discovered and studied. 
The perfection of their masonry is a mars 
vel to -modern, builders; the accuracy, 
style, and perfect finish of details, indi- 
cate superior training, and exact mathe- 
matical skill. From the earliest ages they 
have been a reading and writing people, 
as their records of leaves and stones show. 

We must remember this high style of 
refinement, prevailing in the palaces of 
Pharaoh and the nobles of Egypt, in 
order to contrast the former humiliation 
of Joseph with his great exaltation, 
when called to sit on the king’s throne, 
and to be the practical ruler over all 
Egypt; greater advancement can hardly 
be conceived of, in human affairs, than 
that narrated in this short lesson; and, 
being written by inspiration of God, 
‘‘we know that his record is-true’’—not 
a fiction, but a literal statement of facts. 
‘‘And they are written for our admoni- 
tion.” 

(V. 41) And Pharaoh said unto Jo- 
seph: See, Ihave set thee over all the 


land of Egypt.—The king made Joseph 


thus the prime or first minister of the na- 
tion—next to the severeign himself, who 
retained the nominal honor of being king. 
Joseph was the actual or executive 
‘‘ruler over all the land of Egypt.’’ 

(Vs. 42-44) And Pharaoh took off his 
ring from his hand, and put tt upon Jo- 
seph’s hand. * * * The royal signet 
ring—the seal of supreme authority—of 
absolute power, was thus conferred upon 
Joseph. ‘‘Without thee shall no man 
lift up his hand or foot in all the land of 
Egypt.” 

As the actual governor, wielding the 
scepter, all royal honors were to be ren- 
dered to Joseph. ‘‘Arrayed in fine 
linen” (probably silk, the soft raiment of 
those who dwell in kings’ houses). ‘*The 
gold chain about his neck.” ‘‘To ride 
in the second chariot,’’ on the streets and 
highways, to be guarded, heralded and 
worshiped, with all regal honors. ‘‘And 
they cried before him, Bow the knee.” 
In Western lands we can hardly imagine, 
amid our matter-of-fact, practical style of 


living, the magnificence of oriental princes, | 


or the veneration displayed by the people 
to them. Even in the now decayed, 
ruined condition of Egypt, we are aston- 
ished at the splendor of her petty princes, 
and the obsequious manners of their sub- 
jects. God permitted all the glory and 
een? of that proud ancient people to 
be lavished on Joseph, as a visible por- 
tion of the divine reward for purity and 
faithfulness to the supreme law of Je- 
hovah. 

(V. 45) And Pharaoh called Joseph’ s 
name Zaphnath-paaneah—A compound 
word, made to confer honor on Joseph, 
by conveying to all people that he was 
inspired with wisdom (more than all their 
wise men), and that he was a holy young 
man, who, in spite of all his trials, was 
living a pure and faithful life, preserved 
by the spirit of God from sinful pollution. 
He ‘ad suffered for righteousness’ sake; 
but now, by royal edict, his innocence 
was proclaimed and rewarded in the offi- 
cial name publicly given by Pharaoh to 
Joseph. 

Through this great name, or title of 
honor, granted by the king, Joseph. be- 
came a naturalized citizen of Egypt— 
thus eligible to all the privileges of the 
country, and qualified to fill the highest 
oilices in the government, as he hence- 
forth did, being the actual authorized 
ruler, for, officially, ‘‘Joseph went out 
over all the land of Kgypt.’’ 

(V. 46) And Joseph was thirty years 
old when he stood before Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt.—In oriental countries, at that 
time, men lived to a great age. Joseph 
died at one hundred and ten years, so 
that he stood before Pharaoh as a youth 
in the estimation of all. The hand of 
God may be clearly seen in this early 


promotion to be ‘‘ ruler over all the land |. 


of Egypt.’’ Had he been native-born, 
of noble family, and trained to bear rule, 
he could not have expected to ‘‘ stand 
before Pharoah,” or look for promotion to 
authority, until long years had _ been 
spent in service of the king. Though 
men’s lives are now much shorter, we do 
not expect any yonng man of thirty 
years to be fitted to govern a great 
nation. Yet God gave Joseph that 
honor, and enabled him to guide all the 
countries of Egypt through one of the 
most trying periods of history—‘‘ the 
seven years of dearth, when the famine 
was all over the face of the earth.”’ 

(V. 48) And he gathered up all food 
of the seven years [of plenty] which 
were in the land of Egyyt, and laid up 
the food in the cities. —True to the mean- 
ing of his honorable name and office, 
Joseph, by wisdom from above, was fore- 
warned of ‘‘the famine,’’ ‘‘after seven 
plenteous years”; and: acting on that 
revelation. from.God, he used the proper 
natural means—became.a co-worker with 
Jehovah in saving and storing up all the 
food they did not require for use during 


these plenteous years. If the great 
nations of the past had followed the ex- 
ample set before them in the wise and 
economic government of Zaphnath- 
paaneah, they might have remained in 
their strength and glory until this day. 
It is by waste, internal decay, that 
nations are destroyed, more than by 
foreign foes—these generally come in at 
last, like the vulture, to eat up the de- 
cayed carcass. Modern countries need 
the same lesson; we are not really richer 
than the ancients, nor are we able to en- 
dure the continued extravagant expense 
of sin. God has not created enough of 
means in our world to sustain indolence 
and iniquity. He always gives enough 
to supply reasonable, natural wants, suffi- 
cient, in some prosperous Egypt, to feed 
the famishing “in years of dearth ’’ ; 
hence, “waste not, want not.”’ 

(V. 49) And Joseph gathered corn as 
the sand of the sea, very much, until he 
left numbering.—All human wealth con- 
sists in gathered and adapted divine 
gifts; we create nothing. All true riches 
come from God; and even the success- 
ful gathering is by his aid—‘ the Lord 
giveth thee power to get wealth.’” And 
Giod’s provision for our natural wants is 
ever abundant — ‘“‘bread enough and to 
spare.” Usually are fragments to be 
gathered up, so that when it is written, 
‘the began to be in want,’’ frequently the 
preface of that needy son’s case is, that 
‘he wasted his substance with riotous 
living.” Joseph acted as the temporal 
savior of Egypt from the famine, because 
he regarded himself as God’s steward, 
‘‘as under law to God.” No worldly, 
self-seeking policy could produce such 
grand results. 

(V. 50) And unto Joseph were born 
lwo sons, before the years of famine 
came; * * * and he called ihe name of 
the first, Manasseh—for God made me 
all my and all my father’s 
house.—For more than fifteen years Jo- 
seph had been a slave; though tenderly 
brought up, had to undergo bitter degra- 
dation and hard toil. The iron had en- 
tered into his soul—how deeply, none 
but God knew. ‘‘Manasseh’’—that is 
to say, forgetting—the name of his first- 
born son, tells us most plainly that during 
all these dark years of providence he 
had endured terrible agony of mind, on 
account of his being so wickedly sepa- 
rated from his father’s house. Though 
we have no hint that he neglected any of 
the toil, or fell into any sin, on account 
of his desperate condition, yet few things 
could better indicate the intensity of his 
anguish throughout these years of shame- 
ful slavery in a foreign land. ‘Tho. gh 
now crowned with well-merited honor, 
the fact of his son being so named, re- 
veals that, even when the wound had 
been so far healed, there remained a sad 
scar in the affectionate and sensitive 
nature of Joseph. His words to the chief 
butler have a stronger emphasis now— 
uttering to that ungrateful cup-bearer a 
bitter, unheeded wail of sorrow. ‘*But 
think on me, when it shall be well with 
thee, and show kindness, | pray thee, 
unto me, and make mention of me unto 
Pharaoh, and-bring me out of this house, 
for indeed I was stolen away out of the 
land of the Hebrews, and here also have 
I done nothing that they should put me 
into the dungeon.”’ Rough natures are 
apt to become more hardened by trials, 
but refined souls become more divinely 
tender. 

(V. 52) And the name of the second 
called he Ephraim, for God caused me 
t2 be fruitful in the land of my afflie- 
tion.—These new social joys were sweet 
after the lonely sorrows and desolation of 
the past. In this name——meaning /ruit- 
Jul—Joseph fully renders all the glory 
to Jehovah—he had truly been faithful 
in his past career, and many would take 
much credit to themselves for such a rec- 
ord of life, but he says without qualifi- 
cation, ‘God caused me to be fruitful in 
the land of my aftliction.’’ 

(V. 54) ‘* And the seven years of 
dearth began to come, according as 
Joseph had said; and the dearth was in 
all the lands; but in the land of 
Egypt there was bread.* * And 
all the countries came unto Egypt 
to buy corn. Having been faithful 
in the lowest station of life, God 
exalted Joseph far above the throne of 
Pharaoh, making him almoner of the 
divine bounty to all the lands around, as 
well as to Egypt; feeding them with 
bread from Heaven as truly asthe manna 
in the wilderness. Joseph’s mother gave 
his name, which she interprets thus, ‘‘The 
Lord will add to me another son;” which 
became a fact, in the birth of Benjamin. 
But beyond that it is plain that Joseph 
had his Egyptian life added to his He- 
brew one that he might be the deliverer 
of Israel—all Israel, including even his 
destroying, murderous-hearted brethren: 
(as the next lesson will unfold in detaii). 
And as the best expositors indicate, that 
Joseph was in all these things a fore- 
runner and type of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Israel’s greatest son. ‘‘The true bread 
that cometh down from heaven, that 
aman may eat thereof and not die.”’ 

The prominent point in this lesson is 
that in all places, and conditions of life, 
it is our first and greatest privilege, to 
fear God—to serve him fathfully. ‘“Them 
that honor me I will honor.” 

‘* *Tis only noble to be good.’’ Above 
all the ‘‘pleasures of sin, for a season,’’ 
there is unspeakable honor in usefulness 
—a delightful luxury in doing good. 
May Joseph’s God be our Guide! ‘*Those 
that seek me early shall find me.” ‘*The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning pf wis- 
dom; a good understanding have all they 
that do his commandments.” 

Died. 

SeyMour.—At Vernon, Conn., Oct. 16, of 
Typhoid fever, Mary Laura, only daughter 
of Rev. B. N. Seymour, aged 15 years. 
How well we recollect her, a bright, 

happy, healthy little girl at Haywards, ten 

years ago. 
true friends in California sympathize with 
the bereayed parents and brothers. But 
they know well where to go for the best 


sympathy and consolation. 


he hearts of a muliitude of 


Publishers’ epartment. 


Entered @t the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Hall’s Pianos you see here and there; and 
as they need no puffing, the inference is, 
that by use they recommend themselves, as 
all home-made articles should. 

It you are of an intellectual turn of mind, 
and desire to see how the young people of 
our city are being trained for business pur- 
suits, we would recommend that you call in 
at the office of the Pacific business College. 


To HovsekEEPERS.—In purchasing canned 
goods, pickles, jellies and preserves, it is wise 
to bear in mind that the manufactures of C. 
James King of Wm. & Co. are the best and 
the cleanest. An inspection of their prem- 
ises, corner Broadway and Sansome Sts., 
convinces one of this at first sight; and the 
fact that only white labor (girls and women) 
is employed, is known as extensively as the 
fact that they are the only establishment on 
this continent that has ever been awarded a 
gold medal for hermetically sealed goods. 


Buiackwoop's for October has 
been received. The Serial “Dr. Wortle’s 
School’’ is continued; ‘‘Bush Life in Queens- 
land’’ is concluded, and the bad people die 
and the good ones are married. An interest- 
ing article on ‘‘Memory’’ gives various pe- 
culiarities of memories, and concludes what 
& man wants in memory is not a master- 


power, but a servant. ‘‘The Enchanted 


Bridle’ is founded on an Ayrshire legend. 


‘The Roof of the World’’ describes the 
plateau in Central Asia 15,0000 feet above 
the sea; it was explored by Lieut. Wood in 
1838. Other good articles are ‘Lois; a 
Sketch,’’ of the sort of which Blackwood is 
famous, and ‘‘Society and the Salons before 
the French Revolution,’’ indicating the in- 
fluence of these salons of the eighteenth 
century on the terrible dramas which were 
enacied at its close. 


Here It Is Again! 


AN ESTABLISHED FACT 
THAT 
OUR READERS 


GO TO 


TERRY & CO.’S, 
747 Market St., opp. Dupont, 


TO 


BUY OR SELL FURNITURE. 


W.E. CHAMBERLAIN, Jr. A. Roprnson. 


a 320 SAN ST. 


SEN D FOR CIRCULAR 


W.M. SEARBY, 


Practical Pharmacist, 


899 Market St, bet. 4th and 5th. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Prepares all the Modern Elegant Pharma- 
ceutical Elixirs, Fluid Extracts, 
Suppositories, 


NEW REMEDIES 


IMPORTED OR MANUFACTURED AT THE SHORTEST 
NOTICE, 


Prescriptions compounded by competent per. 
sons, with reliable materials, and at moderaty 
prices. 


CLUFF BROS., 


THE 


Cheap Cash Grocers. 


40 and 42 Second St., 9 and f11j Montgomery 
Ave., 40 Fourth St., and_409 and 
411 Montgome.y Ave. jy21-tf 


Grant I. Taggart & Co. 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggert) 


Real Estate Agents, 


AND AUCTIONEERS. 


J. 0. Eldridge, Auctioneer. 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH ST., OAKLAND. 


San Francisco Office and Salesroom at H. M. 
Newhall & Co.’s, cor. Sansome and 
Halleck Sts. 

Special attention given to care and appraise- 
ment of real estate. Subdividing of ranches 
into farms, and sale of same at public or private 
sale, in any part of the state Correspondence 
solictied. 


SAWING MADE-EASY- 


A boy 16 years old can saw offa 
3-foot log in two minutes, 


‘\)) 


Our new portable Monarch Sawing 
Machine rivals all others. $50 cash wil! be given 
to two men who can saw as (ast and easy in the old 
way, as one boy 16 years old can with this machine. 
Warranted. Circulars sent Free. Agents wanted, 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW 60., 
163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 


= . = 
— — 


GILBERT & MOORE, 


18 and 20 Sutter Strect, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


School, Office, Bank, Church, 
Library and Household 
Furniture. 


Iron Bedsteads of every description made {, 
order. 


Seats for Churches and Halls a Specialty, 


Furniture sold upon the installment plan. 


Lovely s Cottages, 


605 and 607 Pine St., between Dupont and 
Stockton. San Francisco. 
Comprising five buildings, containing sixty 
family and single rooms, with gardens anq 
porches combining all the comforts of a country 
home in the heart of the city. Tourists ana 
families accommodated with rooms, two to six 
bits per day, $5 to $20 per month; meals 95 

cents, or $4.50 per week. 
GEO. 8. LOVELY, Proprietor. 
tf Since September, 1858. 


MY FRIENDS AND PATRONS, 


Having Removed 


206 Kearny St. 


NEAR SUTTER, 


I invite you to cal and examine my new assort- 
ment of the 


Best, Newest & Cheapest 


Shirts, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SCARFS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


*COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 
O0S*Liberal Discount to clergymen. 


SAMUEL IRVING, 


(Successor to Anderson & Irving) 


206 KEARNY STREET. NEAR SUTTER, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sherman,Hyded& Co 


CORNER KEARNY AND SUTTER 
STREETS. 


Pianos on Basy Installments at Cash Prices 


All instruments sold by us on the installment 
plan, are at our REGULAR CASH PRICES. 
Our Pianos’ and Organs are from the best ma- 
kers. Our prices and terms are the easiest of 
any reliable house on the Pacific Coast. We 
fully guarantee every instrument We sell, and 
each Piano and Organ is also accompanied with 
a guarantee from the manufacturer. 


Installment terms: $50, $100, or more 
cash; balance, $20 or $25 per month. .y 


Installmeat terms: $15, $25, or more 
cash; balance, $5 or $10 per month. 


Installment terms: $25, $50, or more 
cash; balance, $15 or $20 per month. 


Installment terms: $15, $25, or moé 
cash; balance, $10 or $15 per month. 


If installment terms as quoted above do act 
exactly please, they can be changed to suit co? 
venience of customer. 


SHNRMAN, HYDE & CO., 
Cor. Kearny and Sutter St. 


Model Library No. l. 


50 Volumes, 16mo, bound uniformly, 
illustrated, in a fine, strong oak = 
Over 1,200 pages. Reduced from 


Model Library No. 2. 


50 Volumes. 18mo. in a strong oak 5.00 
case, finely illustrated, strongly bound.$15, 


Model Library No. 3. 


50 Volumes, i6mo, bound in cloth, 
finely illustrated, in an elegant vak 
case; 1,400 pages. Price reduced from 


00 


ARIES HAS 


“ng 
thus 


ACH OF THE ABOVE LIBR 

‘4 50 catalogues in each box, 

schools the expense of cataloguing. 
Lists sent on application. 


American Tract Society: 


757 Market St., Ss. F. 
_  Secretaré 


Rev. Freperic E. SHEARER, 
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